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THE MEASUREMENT BUSINESS Cuauncey S. BoucHER 


Dean Boucher appraises here the fruits of the first three years’ experience with the New Plan 
at the University of Chicago and finds them good when judged as to means of measurement, 
courses of instruction, teachers’ enthusiasm, and students’ forts. 


A REGIONAL LOAN SYSTEM Guy R. LyLe 


The Librarian of Antioch College proposes here a scheme of interlibrary loaning by which 
each institution within the group will specialize in the collection of journals and of expensive 
books and books devoted to research reports in a chosen field and will loan them upon request 
to near-by institutions. Since this article was written the author has been appointed chairman 
of a committee of the Ohio Library Association to compile a regional list of the holdings of the 
co-operating colleges. 


INTELLECTUAL MATURITY Rutuw E. Eckert 


Miss Eckert, a member of the staff of the Superior Student Study financed by the General 
Education Board, has contributed three chapters to the report of the articulation study 
recently published by the University of Buffalo. This article by Miss Eckert is a by-product 
of her more inclusive study of factors contributing to the mental maturity of college students. 


BUCKNELL’S QUESTION E. Upnaus 


Mr. Uphaus, chairman of the subgroup, Process in Education of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, in the past year or two has visited many colleges. He tells 
here of the experiment at Bucknell in which the faculty is striving to reorganize the curriculums 
of this liberal-arts college so that contemporary needs and issues will be included. 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
H. A. Brown 


Summarizing an address which he recently delivered, Mr. Brown, superintendent of schools, 
Needham, Massachusetts, tells of the revision of the curriculums at a teachers’ college and 
details the theoretical scaffolding upon which the curricular revisions were reared. 
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The Measurement Business 


By CHAUNCEY S. BOUCHER 


The Fruits of Three Years’ Experience in the College of the 
University of Chicago 


HEN new developments in 

W a field of educational policy 

and practice come to be 
discussed in the New York Times and 
in some of the “popular” magazines 
of the ‘‘better group,” it is a reliable 
indication that these developments 
are being considered seriously in 
numerous educational committees, 
associations, and journals, and are 
of interest and significance to the 
“lay” public. At the present time 
this is true of educational testing and 
educational measurements. 

For generations we have centered 
our attention on the mechanical 
arrangements designed to facilitate 
the pursuit of education without 
having developed anything approach- 
ing an adequate method of measuring 
validly and reliably the educational 
product. We have proceeded with a 
pious hope or blind faith that, if the 
educational machinery were designed 


as well as possible, the educational 
results would be the best attainable. 
Recent attempts to measure results 
more scientifically have been con- 
ducted with sufficient success to 
show that at many points our faith 
and hope have been misplaced—that 
results from a given educational 
set-up are not what we had hoped 
or taken for granted. 

Improved methods of testing educa- 
tional outcomes which have recently 
been developed, have forced in many 
quarters a more precise definition 
of attainable educational objectives 
and a more critical examination of 
instructional methods—methods that 
have persisted for generations merely 
on presumption. It is my belief that 
the results of such enterprises of 
educational testing and measurements 
as those now being conducted by the 
Pennsylvania study, the Co-operative 
Test Service, the College Entrance 
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Examination Board, the Progressive 
Education Association, a few state- 
organized groups, and the University 
of Chicago and a few other colleges 
and universities will be judged by 
educators a few generations hence 
to have a significance comparable 
with that of the invention of the print- 
ing press and the steam engine. 

Just as we now regard the first 
printing press and the first steam 
engine as crude and feeble affairs in 
contrast with modern presses and 
engines, so will future generations 
regard our instruments of today for 
educational testing and measurement 
as crude and feeble affairs in contrast 
with those which they will have 
developed. But the pioneers in this 
new field in our generation will then 
rightly be regarded as the Gutenbergs 
and the Watts’s of educational testing 
and measurement. The important 
consideration is that a beginning, no 
matter how crude, has been made in 
a new and most significant field. 
This beginning will bring revolu- 
tionary advances in rapid succession. 
It means that at last we are centering 
our attention in education upon sub- 
stance rather than upon forms. 


INCE many educators outside 

the University of Chicago have 
told us during the last three years 
that we are conducting one of the 
most heroic and most significant insti- 
tutional experiments in the country 
in this field, at the junior-college 
level, some observations on a few of 
our experiences to date may be of 
interest and value. First of all, let 
me make it clear that I write not as a 
professional expert in this field—not 
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as a member of the rapidly developing 
craft of testers—who has an axe to 
grind in that he is anxious to estab. 
lish a firm place for himself and his 
ilk in the educational system. I write 
as a faculty member and a faculty 
administrator who is interested pri. 
marily in effective instruction and 
would cry, “Down with the testers!” 
as vigorously as any member of 
my guild, if I did not honestly believe 
that the testers are our best assistants 
at the present time in the attainment 
of our instructional goals. 

Second, let me make it clear that 
I recognize that we are at present 
making significant headway in the 
measurement of the attainment of 
only a few of the significant hoped-for 
outcomes of college education, and 
that there are many that we have 
not as yet attempted to measure 
scientifically. Our major efforts at 
present are confined to the measure- 
ment of results in mental and intel- 
lectual attainments from the pursuit 
of our academic courses of study. 
Though we do all that we can to 
provide a setting conducive to the 
wholesome development of the social, 
moral, and physical well-being of our 
students, we have not as yet set 
up accurate measurements of these 
attainments for the award of a 
degree. Some promising experimen- 
tation, however, is under way in an 
attempt to find accurate measures 
for these other significant products 
of the educational process. 

Our primary objective for the 
years of the junior college in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is general educa- 
tion, with reasonable provision for 
specific necessary prerequisite training 
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for those who desire and can qualify 
for the pursuit of advanced work in 
a chosen specialized field. We state 
our requirements for the junior-college 
certificate and the title Associate in 
Arts solely in terms of a battery of 
seven comprehensive examinations 
that may be taken by the student 
whenever he thinks advisable. Each 
examination is six hours in length, 
three hours in the morning and three 
in the afternoon of a given day. 
Thus each student must pass 42 
hours of examinations, either all at 
one examination period of two weeks, 
or spread over several examination 
periods within two calendar years. 

Five general comprehensive exami- 
nations are specifically required of all 
students in the following fields: Eng- 
lish composition, the biological sci- 
ences, the humanities, the physical 
sciences, and the social sciences. 
Two additional examinations are elec- 
tive and are usually in departmental 
fields such as a foreign language or 
literature, art, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and so on. 
We have abolished course credits and 
course marks which count for any- 
thing in the attainment of the junior- 
college certificate. 

In colleges where the development 
of the curriculum was left to chance, 
dependent only upon the caprices 
and pet hobbies of individual faculty 
members who introduced or with- 
drew courses of almost any type 
whenever they chose, under the wide- 
open elective system, chaos resulted. 
Whenever each faculty member is 
free to award course marks in accord- 
ance with his own individual standard 
or system (or lack of both) of evalua- 
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tion, chaos results. Just as the 
curriculum must be a matter of 
co-operative faculty consideration and 
control, so must the measurement of 
results. In many institutions, the 
development of a realization of the 
former necessity has preceded the de- 
velopment of a realization of the latter 
necessity, which progressive institu- 
tions are now endeavoring to meet 
through the improvement of measure- 
ment techniques and practices. The 
results of the measurement of the 
attainments of students from the pur- 
suit of a program of one, two, or 
four years, by a faculty acting co- 
operatively through a group-con- 
trolled comprehensive examination 
system, are more often than not 
quite different from a mere arith- 
metical average of individual faculty 
members’ judgments for each stu- 
dent as registered seriatim through 
term marks on small unit courses; 
and the results of the former type of 
measurement are much more signifi- 
cant, because more nearly valid and 
reliable, than the latter. 


T IS sometimes said that at the 

University of Chicago we have 
divorced the examination function 
from the instructionai function. This 
is only partially true. Though it is 
true that no instructor knows the 
mark of any one of his students in 
his field until the report of the 
examiners has been officially recorded, 
the examiners are not an independent 
group outside faculty control. The 
board of examinations is a faculty 
board, and the four examiners (one 
for each of the four large fields), 
though they give full time to the 
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preparation and the supervision of 
the scoring of examinations, are mem- 
bers of the faculty and are responsible 
to the faculty board of examinations. 
The chief examiner is a faculty mem- 
ber. The statisticians, the examina- 
tion technicians, and the specially 
employed readers are all responsible, 
through the chief examiner and the 
board of examinations, to the faculty. 

At the time the organization was 
designed for the operation of our 
new college plan, a proposal was 
made for the establishment of an 
absolutely independent board of ex- 
aminations responsible only to the 
president. Fortunately, this proposal 
was not adopted, for it would have 
led to intolerable developments that 
would have wrecked our new plan 
long ere this. Such an arrangement 
would have given control of the 
curriculum to the board of examina- 
tions. Our present plan forces the 
examiners to design their examina- 
tions in conformity with the cur- 
riculum, and leaves curriculum control 
entirely with the faculty. 


HE opponents of some examina- 

tion programs now in operation 
or in process of development are right 
in all that they urge against “outside” 
examination agencies. The examina- 
tion system used by any single 
institution or by any group of institu- 
tions (state, regional, or national), 
must be under control of the faculty 
or faculties concerned, through their 
duly accredited representatives, if 
it is to succeed. This is in accord 
with the viewpoint of the best 
test-making experts of the country, 
phrased by one of them as follows: 
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“Test-making in the subject fields 
should follow, rather than precede 
or condition, the curriculum.” The 
Co-operative Test Service and the 
Educational Records Bureau will suc. 
ceed only if they cling fast to this prin- 
ciple. Fortunately, those in charge 
of these organizations have announced 
this to be their purpose and policy; 
they have numerous workers and 
consultants on their staffs who are 
active teachers; they make no effort 
to dictate what any curriculum shall 
be or become; they merely offer their 
services to schools and colleges inter- 
ested in the effective and reliable 
measurement of the attainment of 
objectives set by the schools and 
colleges themselves. 

I sympathize thoroughly with the 
chorus of complaints that has been 
rising in volume in recent years from 
secondary-school teachers and admin- 
istrators concerning curriculum dicta- 
tion by the colleges through the 
agency of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Fortunately, this 
Board has recently seen the light in 
many directions and is greatly im- 
proving its policies and practices in 
an endeavor to remove many grounds 
for complaint. 

In so far as the College Entrance 
Examination Board aimed at the 
valid and reliable measurement of 
the results of the educational process 
as administered by the secondary 
schools, the objective was _praise- 
worthy. The colleges felt forced to 
such a step because of the unreliability 
of high-school marks. It has been 
demonstrated repeatedly in many 
quarters that an average mark of 
7§ per cent in some schools means 
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more than an average of go per cent 
in other schools; and that to graduate 
at all from one school may mean more 
than to graduate in the top quarter 
of the class in another school. But 
the attempt to bring order out of 
this chaos through an examination 
board should have come from the 
secondary schools themselves. Had 
they developed such a method to 
give the colleges meaningful evidence 
regarding the attainments of college- 
entrance applicants, there would have 
been no necessity for the colleges to 
undertake the enterprise and thus lay 
themselves open to the charge of dicta- 
ting the secondary-school curriculum. 

What we have long needed, and 
still need, is not a college-entrance 
examination board controlled by the 
colleges, with secondary-school ad- 
visory assistants, but a secondary- 
school completion board controlled 
by the secondary schools, with college 
advisory assistants recruited by invi- 
tation. Then there could be no 
charge of curriculum control by out- 
siders, and the colleges could know 
what attainments to count on from 
the applicants they accepted. 


UR experience at the University 
of Chicago has shown that not 
only the determination of what is 
tested for, but also the form of test, 
must be in the control of the faculty. 
This means the determination of 
whether a given test or examination 
shall be “new type” (short-answer), 
or “old type” (essay), or a combina- 
tion of both, and in what ratio. 
Our faculty legislation says that 
“comprehensive examinations” shall 
not be interpreted as being restricted 
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to any particular type of examination; 
they should include any kind of test, 
investigation, problem, assignment, 
or creative work by which the abilities, 
achievements, or performance of stu- 
dents may be measured; and the 
examination techniques designed to 
achieve these ends with the greatest 
degree of reliability should be the 
subject of continuous study by the 
faculty and the board of examina- 
tions. We are developing and using 
not only comprehensive examinations 
for the measurement of students’ 
attainments for marking purposes, 
but also aptitude and placement 
tests for guidance purposes. 

As a result of critical and co- 
operative study by instructors and 
examiners, we have had some interest- 
ing changes in attitude on the merits 
of the widespread controversy between 
advocates of the two types of exami- 
nation questions. Some new-type ad- 
vocates are over zealous and make 
unwarranted claims; some old-type 
advocates are stubborn and unedu- 
cated in the many excellent possibili- 
ties of new-type tests. Fortunately, 
most of our instructors and examiners 
have proved themselves open-minded 
on the question, ready to be con- 
vinced by the evidence at each point 
in each field. In some instances, it 
took time and patience to convince 
an instructor or an examiner that his 
prejudices or notions were wrong. 

At the beginning of our first year, 
the typical examiner’s position was 
one of overconfidence in new-type 
tests, while the typical instructor's 
position was one of lack of con- 
fidence. The instructor said, “Your 
new-type tests are not valid, ‘because 
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they do not measure what they are 
presumed to measure, or what we 
want measured.” The examiner said, 
“Your old-type test is unreliable, as 
witnessed by scores of 4, C, and F 
on the same paper by three different 
instructors.” Each was right in large 
part at the time. But in the course 
of three years, by long hours, days, 
and weeks of critical study and 
earnest effort by both instructors 
and examiners, we have learned to 
produce many new varieties of new- 
type tests that are valid; and we have 
learned to produce improved old-type 
questions that, with careful agree- 
ment in advance among readers as to 
what to read for and how to evaluate 
it, can be scored with a reliability in 
the nineties, which is high reliability. 

During the first year, after work- 
ing several weeks with the staff of 
instructors in the humanities, one 
of our examiners told me that some 
of these instructors, who were totally 
uninitiated to the problems of new- 
type test-making when they began 
to work co-operatively, had taught 
him several new “tricks of the 
trade” that were extremely valuable. 
Thus in nearly every field we have 
succeeded in developing several ex- 
pert test-makers among our faculty. 


N THE construction of each exami- 

nation from the first year to the 
present, the ratio of new-type and old- 
type parts has been and is set not by 
the examiners alone, but by agreement 
between instructors and examiners. 
In some fields, the proportion of 
new-type questions has steadily in- 
creased as the instructional staff 
members have become expert in 
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framing questions and in recognizing 
the validity of new-type questions 
submitted by examiners for approval, 

As increasing reliability has been 
attained in the scoring of improved 
old-type (essay) questions, examiners 
have become their advocates. In 
one field at the present time, we 
have the instructors urging a greater 
proportion of new-type questions, and 
the examiner urging a greater propor. 
tion of old-type questions, though 
three years ago their respective posi- 
tions on this question of policy were 
the reverse. In not a few instances, 
instructors who at first were voci- 
ferously hostile to new-type examina. 
tions have recently come to me to 
confess their conversion and to ex. 
press their satisfaction with some of 
our most recent examinations which 
contain larger proportions of new-type 
parts than they believed three years 
ago they would ever approve. 

Because of the ease and reliability 
of scoring new-type questions, our 
present tendency is to use this type 
in each specific examination to the 
extent that it can be validly used in 
that field. In some fields the pro- 
portions are now $0 per cent new-type 
and 50 per cent old-type parts, while 
in other fields the new-type parts 
constitute as much as 80 per cent of 
an examination. The ratio for each 
examination in each field is deter- 
mined anew each time an examination 
is constructed, in the light of the 
study of previous experience. We 
have no set goal for a definite ratio 
in any field at any future time. We 
shall continue to be guided by reason 
in the light of evidence as it accumu- 
lates from experience. 
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Anyone who claims, as some writ- 
ers have done recently in print, that 
new-type (short-answer) tests call 
merely for the development and 
exercise of the power to memorize, 
merely for the cramming of facts, 
simply demonstrates that he is not 
informed regarding the character of 
the most recently developed vari- 
eties of new-type tests. Though this 
charge was true of the particular 
variety of short-answer tests that 
was at first most widely used—the 
“true-false”” question—this particular 
type is now used but little because so 
many more significant varieties have 
been developed and successfully used. 
Literally dozens of varieties of new- 
type tests have been developed in 
many fields during the last two 
years which measure validly powers 
and types of mastery that it was 
formerly thought even by test-makers, 
and is still thought by the unin- 
formed in this area, could not possibly 
be measured by short-answer ques- 
tions. And what is more, these 
questions can be scored with almost 
perfect reliability—something that 
could not be demonstrated for most 
of the old-type examinations. 

The first half (three hours) of the 
examination in the field of the human- 
ities given last June was an “‘open- 
book” examination: students were 
permitted to bring and use textbooks 
and notebooks. Though the “open- 
book” examination led the faculty 
members and the examiner to devote 
the utmost care and effort to the 
preparation of the best possible exami- 
nation questions, and led the stu- 
dents to prepare more elaborate and 
analytical notes, a comparison of 
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results with those of the previous 
June examination shows that the 
effect of the open-book examination 
was not great. 

Though any one of our instructors 
can honestly say to his students all 
during a year-course that he does not 
know what the comprehensive exami- 
nation in that field will contain, he 
can give assurance that the examina- 
tion will be fair (valid) and will be 
scored fairly (reliably). Though in 
many instances the instructional staff 
members in a given field work fairly 
continuously throughout the academic 
year with the examiner for that field 
on the preparation of examination 
questions and materials, these merely 
go into the hopper for future use and 
cover the entire field more com- 
pletely than could possibly be done 
in any single examination. Thus ex- 
amination materials are being accum- 
ulated almost continuously. Superior 
types are displacing old ones. 

When it comes time to print a new 
examination for an announced date 
in the immediate future, the examiner 
for that field brings to the instruc- 
tional staff a proposed selection of 
questions. The staff studies the pro- 
posed examination, suggests deletions, 
insertions, changes in proportions for 
various parts of the field, and so 
forth. No examination is printed 
until approved by instructors in the 
subject as well as the subject examiner. 


ESTS, quizzes, and examinations 
are frequently given in many 
courses for instructional purposes 
rather than tor marking purposes. 
The results of such examinations are 
never made a matter of record in the 
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registrar’s office. When test papers 
are carefully read and corrected, and 
returned to the students by the 
instructor in personal conferences, as 
is frequently done, the test serves 
as an excellent instructional device. 
Students realize this and frequently 
ask for more tests in a course than the 
instructor has planned to give. Each 
student realizes that these tests or 
examinations are solely for his benefit, 
to assist him in his own education; a 
test does not furnish an occasion 
for him to attempt to cheat or fool 
the instructor, because, since the 
instructor awards neither course credit 
nor a mark that counts for anything, 
it is impossible for the student to 
cheat the instructor out of a credit 
or an undeserved mark. Thus rela- 
tionships between student and in- 
structor are greatly improved. 

These instructional tests given in 
courses furnish an excellent oppor- 
tunity to instruct not only the stu- 
dents but also the instructors and 
the examiners, as well, in regard to 
the value and soundness of exami- 
nation questions concerning which 
they are in doubt. Many times 
questions are tried out experimentally 
in a course test, and their value 
proved or disproved. This reduces 
materially the number of questions in 
official Board examinations that have 
to be eliminated in calculating scores 
because results prove them to be 
faulty for one reason or another. 
Whenever a question is given in a 
course test that proves, on the basis 
of results, to be faulty, a complete 
explanation is given to the students 
in order to train them in the critical 
study of examination questions. 
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In our three years of experience 
and continuous critical study of 
results, we have made significant 
improvement in the quality of design 
of examinations. We made good 
examinations in some fields the first 
year, and are now merely making 
somewhat better ones. In some fields, 
however, our first examinations were 
lamentably bad. In most of these 
fields, we have learned to frame 
creditable or even good examinations, 
but we shall sooner or later (I believe 
soon) learn to make excellent exami- 
nations in all fields. I blush with 
shame when I think of an examination 
we gave in a certain field the first 
year; but I glow with pride when | 
contemplate the examination in this 
same field given last June. 


DER our old plan some indi- 
vidual instructors and some 
entire departments were habitually 
high markers, while others were low 
markers. Phi Beta Kappa could be 
attained by a mediocre student who 
judiciously elected certain instructors 
and even certain departments, and 
avoided other instructors and depart- 
ments. There was scant reliability 
in our marks. Our examinations now 
given are a more searching and more 
nearly valid evaluation of a student's 
genuine attainments, and the examin- 
ation marks of the Official Board are 
much more reliable, than was true of 
course examinations and marks under 
the old plan. 

Of course, the objective or new-type 
parts of any examination can be 
scored by intelligent clerks. Readers 
for old-type (essay) questions art 
selected by the examiners only with 
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THE MEASUREMENT BUSINESS 


the approval of the instructors con- 
cerned, who frequently assist in train- 
ing the readers in what to read for, 
and how to evaluate it. All examina- 
tion papers are scored anonymously— 
names are removed and numbers 
substituted. Thus no special favors 
can be extended to athletes, children 
of trustees, or “‘teachers’ pets.” 

When the papers of a given exami- 
nation are all scored, they are arranged 
in score order and percentile rank. A 
conference is then held between the 
examiner for that field and one or 
more representatives of the instruc- 
tional staff to agree upon the division 
points for the award of 4, B, C, D, 
and F marks, with D passing. This 
isnot done merely by looking for con- 
venient “breaks” in the distribution 
of scores, but involves the reading 
by instructors of papers just above 
and just below a proposed division 
point. Still the papers are anony- 
mous. When the final mark groups 
are agreed upon, they are reported 
to the dean of the college for ap- 
proval, merely that he may have 
an opportunity to investigate unusual 
or apparently unreasonable instances 
of percentage distributions among 
marks. We have no _ established 
“grade curve” for mark distribu- 
tions, and though the dean has 
investigated unusual distributions, he 
has in no instance to date ordered 
a review or re-reading, because a 
reasonable explanation was given in 
each instance. After the dean has 
approved the distribution of marks, 
only then are the marks assigned 
from paper numbers to the names of 
the respective writers and reported to 
the registrar for official recording. 
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Occasionally during the first year, 
the dean had to serve as an arbi- 
trator of differences between ex- 
aminers and faculty members. As 
instructors have come to appreciate 
more fully the character of examina- 
tion problems, and as examiners 
have learned more of the subject- 
matter and the educational objectives 
of instructors in their respective 
fields, serious disagreements have 
developed less frequently, and har- 
monious relationships are now the 
order of the day. 

In the most serious disagreement 
to date that arose in a most difficult 
field, the dean, against his natural 
inclination, sided with the examiner, 
because the examiner demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the dean that 
the instructional staff members in 
question had not defined their educa- 
tional objectives precisely, were not 
agreed upon the most effective instruc- 
tional methods or materials to use in 
the attempt to attain their objectives, 
and were utterly unable to measure 
reliably the attainment of the objec- 
tives—that instructors’ course marks 
in this field in the past had been of 
little value. After this crisis was 
squarely faced the instructional staff 
began to study their problems con- 
structively as never before. After a 
year of earnest effort they succeeded 
in dissolving each of the three indict- 
ments of the examiner, and relation- 
ships between the examiner and the 
staff are now entirely harmonious. 
Needless to say, the students have 
profited greatly from the develop- 
ment of an entirely new course in 
this field, with objectives clearly set 
forth, with instructional materials 
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and methods better designed and 
administered, and with results meas- 
ured validly and reliably. 


HOUGH we had many excellent 
courses, well designed and effec- 
tively taught, before the adoption of 
our new plan, we also had many 
courses that were a disgrace on the 
scores of organization and presenta- 
tion. Since early in the design of the 
plan we decided to abandon course 
credits and course marks, and to 
rely upon comprehensive examina- 
tions open to any student at any 
time regardless of his length of 
residence or his having pursued in 
residence only part or no part of one 
or more of the year-courses offered to 
assist students in preparation for the 
battery of comprehensive examina- 
tions, we decided that each year- 
course should have a printed syllabus 
prepared by the faculty members 
concerned. This was the first guar- 
anty that thought and care in 
impressive amounts must be given 
to the organization of each course. 
A second guaranty to this same end, 
and at the same time a guaranty that 
serious study would be given to the 
selection and use of the most effective 
instructional methods, was inherent 
in the examination system adopted. 
So seriously have the faculty mem- 
bers taken their obligations in the 
preparation of course syllabuses that 
most of these syllabuses have been 
revised each year to date. As we 
are now (October, 1934) opening 
the fourth year of the new plan, 
most of our syllabuses that are to be 
used this year are literally hot from 
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the press and bear the imprin 
“Fourth Preliminary Edition.” 

Most of the revisions of sections of 
the various syllabuses, and in som 
instances an entire syllabus, have 
come as a result of experience in the 
administration of the courses, and 
particularly from the testing of results 
through our continuously studied and 
carefully administered examination 
system. The appearance of sylla. 
buses in cold type and the continuoy 
critical study of results through the 
examinations have tended to smoke 
out defects and weaknesses in subject. 
matter selection and organization, 
and in the selection and use of 
instructional methods. We have de. 
veloped in three years more significant 
improvements in the clear definition 
of educational objectives in each 
field, and in the selection of materials 
and their organization and presenta. 
tion in courses, as a result of printed 
syllabuses and ourexamination system, 
than would have come in a score of 

years without these stimuli. 
Since “the proof of the pudding is 
the eating,” one may appropriately 
ask what the students think of the 
menu of courses and examinations 
served to them. Under our new plan 
our students have greater respect 
for, and greater confidence in, the 
courses and the examinations; larger 
numbers of them are interested, ex 
hilarated, and enthusiastic, are read- 
ing more and working harder, with 
verve and intelligent purpose, than 
was ever true of Freshmen and 
Sophomores under our old plan, which 
is still the prevailing plan in most 

institutions in this country. 
[Vol. V, No. 9 
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A Regional Loan System 


By GUY R. LYLE 


A Plan of College and University Library Co-operation in Obio 


E writers on the New Deal 
in economic and social plan- 
ing have made _ prognostica- 


tions fashionable. In order to keep 
in the swim, librarians are predicting 
the ideal library plant for 1954. No 
sensible person will criticize long-range 
planning for libraries, but if the future 
set-up is to be described in general 
terms—a characteristic common, so 
far, to most of the writings on the 
subject—it is likely to be accepted by 
all as a “would be nice to have” sort 
of thing and then promptly be for- 
gotten. And yet, if we continue as 
wishful theorists and refuse to face 
realities, we shall find ourselves in the 
same muddle as the economists. The 
obvious plan is to deal with practical 
matters not too far removed from the 
present function of libraries: we are 
thus more likely to make rapid 
progress toward the ideal library 
program. As a small contribution in 
this direction, I have attempted to 
outline a plan of co-operation for col- 
lege and university libraries in Ohio. 

The unrecorded and fragmentary 
condition of periodical holdings in 
college libraries, reduced book budg- 
ets, and the increasing demands for 
interlibrary loans are only a few of the 
teasons for promoting a regional plan 
of library co-operation. To take one 


or two concrete illustrations: doubt- 
less the recent announcement of the 
publication of Mellor’s Comprebensive 
Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical 
Chemistry, in thirteen volumes and 
costing $20, brought numerous re- 
quests for library purchase from the 
heads of chemistry departments in 
most of the institutions embraced by 
the proposed Ohio regional plan. In 
the writer’s opinion, ten copies would 
be more than sufficient for all libraries 
in the co-operating group. A govern- 
ment depository library, with gaps in 
its early issues of the Congressional 
Record, might easily secure the missing 
numbers from an incomplete file in a 
neighboring library, thereby serving 
both institutions with a complete 
file. The decision of an overzealous 
department head to purchase a file of 
Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie might be 
avoided if the librarian could show 
him that a complete set is located in 
a near-by library and that volumes of 
it might be secured on interlibrary 
loan. Sufficient examples have been 
given to show that the ultimate 
objective of my plan would be to 
stimulate co-operation in purchasing, 
selecting, lending, and exchanging 
printed matter among colleges and 
university libraries within a definite 
region. Now as to procedure. 
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Patterson’s Educational Directory 
lists twenty-five college and university 
libraries in Ohio with collections 
which range from fifteen thousand 
to three hundred thousand volumes. 
For the purpose of preliminary study, 
let us consider this group in the 
Ohio regional plan. The four largest 
institutions in the state—Ohio State 
University, Oberlin College, Western 
Reserve University, and University 
of Cincinnati—with holdings above 
three hundred thousand volumes are 
thereby excluded, but their periodical 
collections are listed in the Union List 
of Serials. 

A regional list of periodicals, 
which would indicate the holdings in 
the libraries of the group, would pro- 
vide the opening wedge. Most col- 
lege libraries revise annually their list 
of periodical holdings for the use of 
students and faculty. It would be a 
fairly simple matter to transfer these 
records to card slips and to send them 
to one library designated by the 
group. The assembling, checking, 
mimeographing of the regional list 
in its complete form would be done 
by this library, and the cost would be 
distributed among all the libraries in 
the co-operating group by the sale 
of the regional list. The principal 
use of the regional list would be for 
reference and interlibrary loans, since 
it would show where a library could 
secure a periodical not in its own 
collection. I should think the four 
large libraries with collections of 
over three hundred thousand volumes 
would welcome such a regional list. 


1Comprehensive union list of seventy thousand 
periodicals, showing the libraries in America and 
Canada which include the indicated periodicals 
within their collections. 
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At present they bear the burden of 
interlibrary loans since their holdings 
are listed in the Union List of Serials 
and the small institutions turn to 
them first, simply because they do 
not know what their neighboring 
libraries have. 


T WOULD not be practical, imme. 

diately at least, to broaden the 
scope of the regional list of periodicals 
to include book holdings also. Nor 
is there any particular need for it 
since Shaw’s List of Books for Colleg 
Libraries? will serve as a convenient 
tool for dividing the field of pur 
chase among the libraries in the 
co-operating group. There are ap. 
proximately twenty-five fields or de. 
partments represented in the Shaw 
list, which range from astronomy to 
zodlogy. I would suggest that each 
library in the co-operating group 
assume the responsibility for pur 
chasing the complete holdings in 
one of these fields. If supplements 
to the Shaw list are to be pub 
lished—I understand that they are— 
each library would be expected to 
bring the collection up to date in 
the special field it selects. Pending 
the publication of supplements, each 
library would be expected to purchase 
extensively of the new books pub- 
lished in the selected field. 

A plan for dividing the field of 
purchase in no way should interfere 
with the even development of the 
book collection of individual colleges. 
Each library would continue to keep 
abreast of new books in all fields to 


2Compiled with the co-operation of two hundred 
specialists under the editorial supervision of Charles 
Shaw; sponsored by Carnegie Corporation 

A second edition was published in 1931. 
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supplement the courses of instruction 
and the general library book col- 
lection, and it would not be expected 
to loan those books to other libraries 
in the co-operating group. In addi- 
tion, each library would be expected 
to have on its shelves, available for 
its own use as well as for other 
institutions, those rare and more 
nsive volumes in the special 
field which it selects. For example, 
College A, let us suppose, selects chem- 
istry as its special field. It would be 
ted to loan its copies of Beil- 
stein’s Handbuch and Liebig’s Annalen 
der Chemie, but not its copies of 
Slosson’s Creative Chemistry or the 
Journal of the American Chemical 
Society. 
The economic advantage of a field 
of purchase split twenty-five ways is 
obvious. Neighboring libraries may 
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wish to go further in the matter of 
co-operation, but to effect the greatest 
economy these purely local agree- 
ments must be subsidiary to the state 
regional plan. 

If and when the regional periodical 
list is compiled, it may be found that 
many of the important journals 
needed for research and advanced 
courses are not represented in the 
holdings of any of the smaller col- 
leges. My final suggestion for this 
program concerns this problem. It 
would not be difficult for each library 
to secure a list of important journals 
from its faculty which are not rep- 
resented in its library. The com- 
bined “want list” of journals for all 
the colleges might then be brought 
together in one list and the field 
of purchase divided among the co- 
operating group. [Vol. V, No. 9] 
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Intellectual Maturity 


By RUTH E. ECKERT 


A Differentiation between Bright but Mature Students and 
Students Bright but Immature 


E attempt made at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo to shorten 
the period of high-school and 


college training for the superior stu- 
dent has been criticized by some 
members of the faculty on the 
grounds that, although the majority 
of accelerated students have been 
“bright” enough to undertake college 
work, many of them have not been 
“intellectually mature” enough to 
derive the greatest profit from it. 
While the maturity to which these 
instructors referred apparently bore 
some relation to chronological age 
and social adjustment, the terms 
they used in describing it showed 
that it was predominantly an intel- 
lectual characteristic—one that influ- 
enced performance in the college 
classroom. In as much as _pro- 
fessors complained that intelligence- 
test scores gave a poor indication 
of this quality, it appeared worth 
while to determine just what meaning 
the term held for them.! If their 
contention is correct, that college 
work requires certain characteristics 
that do not function in the high- 

1§ee also Jones, E. S. and others. “The 
Problems of Intellectual Maturity,” The Articula- 
tion of High School and College. Buffalo, New 


York: University of Buffalo, 1934. pp. 
(University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. IX) 


103-22 
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school situation and that the young 
student ordinarily does not possess, 
some other device than acceleration 
must be sought to meet the problem 
raised by the gifted student in high 
school and college. 

The present study, which presents 
one approach to the problems of the 
superior student in high school and 
college, has been made possible by a 
grant from the General Education 
Board, and was conducted through 
the co-operation of the University of 
Buffalo and the public high schools 
of the city. It is admittedly ex. 
ploratory in nature and attempts 
to raise issues that must be studied 
before the intellectual qualifications 
for outstanding college work are 
definitely known. As a first step 
in investigating the problem, a one- 
page questionnaire was formulated 
to determine how widespread was 
the feeling that a distinction existed 
between “brightness” and “matv- 
rity” and what traits were associated 
with each of these terms. In addi- 
tion, the questionnaire asked for the 
names of students who seemed to 
typity these two classes, the intel- 
lectually mature student who was 
also bright, and the bright student 
who was definitely not mature. Since 
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INTELLECTUAL MATURITY 


a number of instructors had _pre- 
viously remarked that a bright stu- 
dent might get along well in certain 
courses, such as mathematics and 
languages, but might have a difficult 
time in others, such as English 
literature, history, or philosophy, 
where background and the ability to 
organize materials were the crucial 
factors, respondents were also asked 
to classify courses according to the 
emphasis placed upon intellectual 
maturity. 

Replies were received frees fifty-six 
of the seventy-two full-time instruct- 
ors in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Since a discussion of these 
responses is given elsewhere, only the 
main trends will be summarized here.? 
Over four-fifths of the group, 88 per 
cent, stated without any limiting 
qualifications that they had noted a 
distinction between “intellectual ma- 
turity” and “brightness” in their 
college work, and only one individual 
gave a definitely negative answer. 
Remarks were often appended such 
as ‘‘ Yes, in economics the distinction 
is very evident,” or “Yes, par- 
ticularly in the field of sociology.” 

Traits listed by each instructor 
as indicative of intellectual maturity, 
with the tirnes each was mentioned, 
are summarized here: 


Traits Listed 
Forms rational judgments uncolored by 


emotional 32 
Is able to perceive relations and correlate 

19 
Shows a critical, evaluative attitude 


Is independent in his thought and work.. 16 
Possesses a wider background or experi- 
ence in the field than do other students.. 15 


*Jones et al., ibid., pp. 105-13. 
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Shows initiative in intellectual work, 
suggesting problems and asking intel- 
12 

Is able to apply his knowledge, utilizing 
general principles in specific situations. . 11 

Is open-minded, able and willing to 
assimilate new 10 

Readily comprehends new facts and ideas. 9 

Has a sense of values, or a philosophical 

Has insight, separates the fundamental 
points from the unimportant, and sees 
the implications of problems........... 7 

Possesses a tolerant attitude toward other 
people’s work and ideas............... 6 

Is able to suspend judgment until more 
evidence is 6 

Miscellaneous traits, such as ability to 
organize materials effectively, resource- 
fulness, and willingness to accept respon- 


While it was peculiarly difficult to 
classify many of these responses 
because of the variations in wording, 
it was felt that a free expression of 
opinion on this point would afford 
a better picture of the college in- 
structors’ conception of maturity than 
would a check list of traits, even 
though the latter procedure would 
be more amenable to quantification. 
Almost all the qualities enumerated 
by these instructors, as well as the 
dominant idea embodied in the var- 
ious definitions of maturity given by 
this group, can be synthesized in the 
phrase “a scientific, objective attitude, 
toward problems,” that is, a willing- 
ness to face the facts and to think 
through a problem to its logical 
conclusions, regardless of personal 
interests or emotional bias.2 
Some of the instructors, 24 in all, 


8This definition by a college faculty checks 
rather closely with that given by Martin, Everett 
Dean. Civilizing Ourselves: Intellectual Maturity in 
the Modern World. New York: W. W. Norton and 


Company, 1932. p. 59. 
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went on to state in what respects 
the merely bright individual differed 
from the intellectually mature. The 
points which stood out most clearly 
in their characterizations of the stu- 
dent who is bright but not mature 
were his facility in acquiring informa- 
tion and his keen memory, coupled 
with a dependent attitude toward 
the text or instructor and a lack of 
insight into the more remote implica- 
tions of a problem. 

In the selection of the students who 
typified intellectual maturity, the 
judges singled out 135 different stu- 
dents, 44 of whom were nominated 
independently by from two to five 
instructors. There was not as much 
agreement as to bright but immature 
students, for of the 123 suggested, 
only 18 were agreed upon by two or 
more judges. In 21 other cases, the 
opinion of one instructor was con- 
troverted by an opposite nomination 
of another judge. At least in the 
case of those nominated as mature, 
the distinction seemed to be based 
upon traits which independent judges 
could identify. 

In classifying subjects, there were 
fewer responses (29), for a number of 
instructors felt that other factors than 
the subject field would influence their 
decisions. Thus several considered 
that the methods of instruction were 
more critical than the content, while 
others argued that elementary courses 
in any field required only brightness 
whereas the more advanced courses 
necessitated some degree of intel- 
lectual maturity. The most striking 
individual subjects, for those who did 
attempt to classify courses on this 
basis, were modern languages, where 
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the consensus was that brightney 
alone was sufficient for mastery of 
the materials, and philosophy, where 
intellectual maturity was considered 
the essential element. Roughly, the 
ratings of these instructors tended 
to place the social studies in a class 
requiring considerable maturity of 
thought, and the physical sciences, 
mathematics, and languages in a 
category where brightness alone would 
insure a reasonable success. 


O DETERMINE whether or 

not objective evidence existed 
for any of these trends an exploratory 
study was made of the records of 
the students nominated as mature 
or as bright but immature. The 
analysis was limited to those cases 
for whom complete high-school and 
junior-college records were available, 
students who entered college between 
1925 and 1930 and for whom instruc- 
tional conditions were quite constant. 
Since groups of about equal size were 
found for these years, 65 mature and 
73 immature students, with approxi- 
mately the same proportion of men 
and women, 43 per cent of women in 
the mature group and 40 per cent in the 
immature group, the limitation in num- 
bers does not appear to have introduced 
a differential selective factor. 

A number of rather interesting 
facts were revealed in this analysis, 
the chief points of which are sum- 
marized in Table I. In the first 


place, those whom college instructors 
nominate as outstanding examples of 
intellectually mature students are 
slightly younger as a group than are 
the bright but immature students. 
The average for both groups coincides 
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INTELLECTUAL MATURITY 


closely with the mean for students 
who ranked in the top quarter of the 
junior-college class during these years, 
and who were significantly younger 
than students who placed in the 
lowest quarter of the group. The 
present results definitely indicate that 
brightness, whether accompanied with 
maturity or not, is closely related to 
early age of entrance, and that the 
young student also has a greater 
chance of being designated as intel- 
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substantiating instructors’ comments 
that performance on intelligence tests 
does not afford an adequate prognosis 
of maturity in thinking. 

On junior-college average, a qualita- 
tive index to work taken during the 
freshman and sophomore years, both 
groups are definitely superior to the 
typical student who completes two 
years of work at the university, and 
mature students rank higher than 
the bright but immature students, 


TABLE I 


A Comparison oF Mature AND IMmaTuRE STUDENTS ON AGE, INTELLIGENCE, AND 
anp ACHIEVEMENT 


Mature Group ImMaTuRE Group 
MEASURE 
Mean SD Mean SD 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Intelligence (percentile scores)*............... 74.1 20.4 68.0 27.3 
85.7 4-3 82.9 
Junior-college 4-9 0.5 0.6 

Achievement in divisional fields: 
4-9 0.6 4.4 0.7 
4-8 0.8 4-5 0.7 


*American Council on Education Psychological Examination given to entering students. 
tAverages were computed on the following basis: 4, 6; B, 5; C, 4; D, 3; E, 2; and F, 1. 


lectually mature than has the student 
who enters college later. 

Analysis of intelligence-test results 
corroborated the judgments of these 
instructors as to the brightness of the 
two groups, for both rank well above 
the average for entering students. 
While the mature group has a higher 
mean score than the immature group, 
the difference is not reliable,® 1.49 SE, 


4See comparisons of the characteristics of superior 
and inferior students Jones, et a/., op. cit., pp. 11-50. 

5A difference must be 3 SE or greater to be 
statistically reliable. 


3-81 SE. If those who were singled 
out as mature are just generally 
superior students, those who have a 
more scholarly approach to prob- 
lems, then they should excel the 
immature students to about the same 
extent in each of the divisional fields, 
as was approximately the case when 
records of superior students were 
contrasted with those of inferior 
students. But this situation does 
not hold here, for the differences 
range all the way from none at all in 
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mathematics to definite differences 
in English, 4.67 SE, and_ social 
studies, 3.96 SE. 

The coincidence of these differ- 
ences with instructors’ judgments 
concerning the actual situation is 
rather striking. Mathematics, phys- 
ical sciences, and modern languages, 
all of which were more frequently 
checked as courses in which the 
immature students would not be 
seriously handicapped, show differ- 
ences that do not satisfy the criterion 
of significance. On the other hand, 
there was considerable indecision in 
classifying English literature and a 
high degree of unanimity in assigning 
social studies to the mature category. 
In both of these divisions, students 
designated as “mature” do signifi- 
cantly better than those selected as 
immature.® 

Proceeding on the theory that if 
this trait is present during the high- 
school period and influences achieve- 
ment there, Regents’ examination 
marks should be higher for the 
mature group, a study was made of 
performance on this comprehensive 
battery of tests. Contrary to the 
opinion of instructors that this trait 
was only emphasized in college, the 
mature students were definitely dis- 
tinguished from the immature group 
by their higher scores, 3.43 SE. 
When achievement in specific high- 


*Possibly the reason for these trends is that in 
mathematics and science the problem is generally 
given in clear-cut form, so that the student knows 

uite definitely just what he is to determine. 
ere is little need for the tolerance and freedom 
from bias that figure so prominently in fields 
where the major concepts are subject to varying 
interpretations. The opportunity for utilizing 
“fringe” knowledge, for showing the mature 
perspective that comes from wide reading appears 
to be greater in English and social studies. 
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school courses was analyzed, the 
same trend appeared as on the college 
level, for again English showed the 
most definite differentiation, 3.67 SE, 
with social studies and Latin ranking 
next, and mathematics courses show- 
ing equality in achievement or a 
reversal in favor of the immature 
group. Apparently, therefore, what- 
ever this factor is, it has had some 

Jnfluence on performance in_high- 
school courses, and has operated in 
the same differential manner there as 
on the college level. 

A study made of the extra-curricular 
activities in which these students en- 
gaged during the high-school period 
showed that the mature students had 
more club affiliations and held more 
offices than immature students, indi- 
cating that the individual nominated 
as intellectually mature is also rather 

Ywell-adjusted socially. That this is 
not an indiscriminating enthusiasm 
for any type of social activity is 
evidenced by the fact that the differ- 
entiation is much more pronounced in 
two fields—literary and debate clubs, 
and publication-staff activities—both 
of which are symptomatic of intel- 
lectual interests and which harmonize 
with other data as to the superiority 
of these students in English and social 
studies. 


T LEAST four trends emerged 
from this preliminary analysis 
which are interesting enough to war- 
rant more detailed study’ and which 
have definite implications for the 
"In a more complete study which is being made 
this year a number of tests are being employed 
to determine some of the attitudinal factors which 


may possibly differentiate mature and immature 
students. 
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INTELLECTUAL MATURITY 


problem of the superior student in 
high school and college. In the first 
place, the fact that the mature stu- 
dents entered college slightly earlier 
than those who were selected as 
bright but immature, and were defi- 
nitely younger than the average 
college student, shows that youth 
does not preclude possession of the 
qualities these instructors consider 
necessary for the highest type of 
college work. Objection to accelera- 


tion on the grounds that the young” 


student ordinarily lacks intellectual 
maturity is therefore unjustified. 

In the second place, regardless of 
whether he is mature or not, the 
student who is bright, as measured 
by intelligence tests, and young at 
entrance, does significantly better 
work than does the typical university 
student. So long as marks are em- 
ployed as practically the sole index 
to success in college, even the student 
who does not qualify on a maturity 
basis may still be classed as superior 
college material. Maturity represents 
an additional quality, a characteristic 
that distinguishes the possessor from 
the group of those who merely make 
high marks and designates him as an 
outstanding example of the most 
desirable type of college student. 

In the third place, the trait appears 


to function to almost the same extent,, 


in high-school as in college work, sug- 
gesting strongly that these instructors 
have underestimated its importance 
in the high school or overestimated it 
in the college. Either the possession 
of intellectual maturity results in a 
higher type of performance, even 
on the high-school level, or the 
emphasis of college professors upon 
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the importance of this trait reflects an 
ideal they cherish rather than an 
actual objective in class procedures. 
Whether the operation of this factor 
to the same degree on both levels is 
due to the fact that the same out- 
comes are being emphasized in high 
school and college or to the pre- 
dominant réle in achievement of 
general ability and attitudinal factors, 
the implications for the problem of 
the gifted student continue to be prac- 
tically the same. Since college stu- 
dents show in their high-school work 
the same characteristics that have dis- 
tinguished them on the college level, 
there is not the sharp break between 
the two units that college instructors 
have almost universally believed, so 
that this objection to acceleration is 
at least partly invalidated. 

Finally, the pattern of success 
revealed in an analysis of the records 
of students whom instructors consider 
to be excellent examples of intel- 
lectual maturity shows rather defi- 
nitely that linguistic facility, breadth 
of information, and the evaluative— 
attitude that is involved in out- 
standing work in English literature 
and the social studies, are the critical 
factors in the minds of at least one 
college faculty in measuring the 
superiority of students. While the 
importance assigned to maturity in 
languages and the social studies may 
be partly due to the character of the 
judges, the number of instructors in 
each field who replied to the question- 
naire closely parallels the proportion 
on the teaching staff. Whatever pre- 
dominance of these subject fields may 
be reflected here also characterizes the 
college as a whole, so that the pattern 
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of superiority for this one institution, 
at least, involves a greater emphasis 
upon “maturity” in the linguistic 
and social-study fields than in other 
subjects. If similar data could be 
obtained for a number of other col- 
leges, some objective evidence would 
be available as to the conception of 
culture that generally prevails among 
college teachers, and interesting trends 
might also appear as to the differing 
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objectives among American colleges, 
Adequate preparation of students for 
college awaits a clear definition of the 
aims of the institution, for only when 
a university has clarified its con. 
ception of the pattern of superiority 
it desires to further will there be 
a satisfactory adjustment of cur. 
riculums, techniques of instruction, 
and personality factors to the needs 
of the gifted student. [Vol. V, No. s] 
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Bucknell’s Question 


By WILLARD E. UPHAUS 


Is the Liberal-Arts College Sensitive,to Contemporary Needs and Issues? 


ECENTLY students and fac- 
R ulty members representing six 
liberal-arts colleges in the East 
met at Drew University to confer on 
local investigations and changes that 
had been made in the interests of a 
more effective process of education. 
The conference was definitely com- 
mitted to the conviction that higher 
education, as it is generally conceived 
and administered, is not preparing 
young people to understand and cope 
with the perplexing problems of civili- 
zation, that students are not taking 
enough initiative in ordering their 
own educational experiences, and that 
the campus community itself is being 
neglected as a laboratory for learning 
and performing the duties of citi- 
zenship. Because of the fact that 
Bucknell University had been experi- 
menting longest with a modernized 
program, this statement is limited to 
a report of recent changes there. 
Two professors, Leo L. Rockwell and 
Charles M. Bond, and Dean Miller 
presented papers dealing with three 
major issues on that campus. 
Changes during the past two years 
at Bucknell have been based mainly 
upon the results of a vigorous and 
comprehensive survey of the entire 
life of the University. Mr. Rockwell, 
chairman of the Survey Committee 


on the Curriculum, gave a_ brief 
account of the survey, and then 
enlarged upon the outcome for the 
curriculum. The survey was insti- 
tuted in 1931, when President Rainey 
took office. It went thoroughly into 
such matters as the aims of education; 
the nature and effectiveness of the 
curriculum; students’ organizations 
and activities; the backgrounds, inter- 
ests, and personal problems of stu- 
dents; students’ attitudes toward 
faculty members; and the adequacy 
of the religious program. 

Numerous recommendations grew 
out of the findings. Among them are 
the following: 


1. Provision for a more definite division 
between the junior and senior college 

2. The establishment of general-survey 
courses at first- and second-year levels 
to furnish a broader foundation for 
concentration 

3. Admission to college on a_ purely 
personal basis, with much more exami- 
nation into the fitness of candidates for 
admission 

4. Greater opportunities for the fulfilment 
of objectives in the direction of specific 
interests 

5. A more thorough attention to physical 
health and the cultural arts 

6. Advancement on the basis of achieve- 
ment rather than by hours and credits 

7. Greater individualization of learning 
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through establishing a cultural fellow- 
ship of teaching staff and students 

8. Integration of departments and courses 
with a view to reducing the teaching- 
load and improving efficiency 

9. The building of a new curriculum to 
provide for a broad foundation in 
general culture, its core to be the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities; the whole to be 
centered in a truer recognition of 
health values and a more intelligent 
appreciation of the fine arts, and to 
encourage in the upper-division inten- 
sive work along special interests. 


Bucknell has grappled courageously 
with the problem of the relation be- 
tween general and professional educa- 
tion. Convinced that the liberal-arts 
college has been virtually paralyzed 
for the performance of its essential 
function, that of providing society 
with a liberally trained intellectual 
leadership, President Rainey ad- 
dressed an inquiry, as part of the 
survey, to the deans of the schools 
of law, medicine, and education, to 
see what they regarded as desirable 
preparation for professional training. 
Almost without exception the heads 
of these schools stressed the supreme 
importance of a broad cultural founda- 
tion. They insisted particularly upon 
a greater knowledge of sociology, 
economics, psychology, political sci- 
ence, and philosophy. In reporting 
the results of the inquiry to his 
faculty, President Rainey put the 
matter quite succinctly: 

This departmentalization of life with 
highly trained experts or specialists has 
brought significant contributions, but at 
the same time other values have neces- 
sarily been sacrificed. But there is 
clearly a reaction to this program in the 
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spirit of the times. When a society goes 
through a severe crisis such as we have 
experienced in recent years, it begins a 
searching inventory of its most funda. 
mental institutions. Such an inventory 
is now being made of our educational 
products. Men are seriously asking why 
should we not be getting better social, 
economic, and political guidance from 
our magnificent democratic educational 
system, and they think that they are 
finding a partial answer, at least, in the 
fact that our higher institutions are 
producing skilled technicians at the 
sacrifice of trained social, economic and 
political intelligence. A medical school 
may produce a skilled and _ talented 
surgeon, and yet he may not be able to 
cast an intelligent ballot for the direction 
of the economic or political life of the 
nation. An engineering school may pro- 
duce a masterful scientific technician, 
and yet he may not have become one 
whit better prepared to deal with com- 
plex social and economic issues. There 
is an abundance of evidence that this is 
precisely what has been happening. The 
professional schools themselves now recog- 
nize this fact and their leaders are 
beginning to suggest a more fundamental 
and general education before candidates 
begin the technical training. 


om survey has resulted in specific 
changes in the curriculum. The 
curriculum for the lower division has 
been agreed upon, and the guiding 
lines of the upper division laid down. 
The twenty-odd departments have 
been consolidated into five groups: 
language, natural science, social sci- 
ence, philosophy and the arts, and 
engineering. The faculties of each 
group are now working to develop the 
upper-division program which will 
provide for concentration. The cur- 
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BUCKNELL’S QUESTION 


riculum of the lower division is as 


follows: 


Freshman Year—Both Semesters 
Survey of World Literature........... 6-10 
Survey of the History of Western Man. 6 
Survey of the Natural Sciences....... 6 
Hygiene, Art, or Musical Culture..... 2 
3-6 


Sophomore Year—First Semester 
Survey of Modern Social Institutions... 4 
Introduction to Philosophy or Survey 
in General Psychology...........-.. 
Founders and Leaders of the Great 
Religions or 
Physical Education, 
Sophomore Year—Second Semester 
Principles of Economics.............. 
Survey of General Psychology or 
Introduction to Philosophy........ 
Founders and Leaders of the Great 


Religions or 
2 


Physical 


Significant transformations in the 
education of students and faculty, 
working together, are expected. Edu- 
cation at Bucknell is being increas- 
ingly defined and organized on the 
basis of present-day needs. The sur- 
vey courses are to acquaint students 
with the achievements of the past, 
give them an intelligent conception 
of the cosmic and world environment, 
center their attention upon the bio- 
logical and physical factors in their 
immediate surroundings, awaken a 
critical interest in social institutions, 
make them aware of the unfinished 
tasks of man and of the possibilities 
of development within themselves. 
Orientation must go beyond the mere 
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rearrangement of courses under new 
titles. Knowledge is being human- 
ized. Materials are being purged of 
nonessentials. Fragments are being 
correlated, and given purpose and 
sequence. Students are being dis- 
couraged from going into their pro- 
fessions without an understanding of 
the social conditions under which 
they propose to do their work. 


HE second major problem to 

which Bucknell is giving its 
attention—the supervision of stu- 
dents’ activities in such a way that 
they minister to the fundamental 
ends of education—was outlined by 
Dean Miller. The best academic 
offerings may be frustrated in their 
purpose, he pointed out, if students’ 
energies are dissipated through all 
kinds of unorganized and questionable 
extra-curricular activities. The neces- 
sity for prompt action at Bucknell 
was made clear from the report of the 
special committee on activities. It 


revealed intolerable conditions with re- 
spect to student life, data concerning 
individual students were found to be 
scattered all over the campus, fraternity 
presidents constituted the only student 
government body, unsatisfactory rela- 
tionships between students and faculty 
were conspicuous, every conceivable form 
of graft existed in students’ organizations, 
neither a centralized nor a decentralized 
system of supervision was in evidence, 
campus politics was rampant, and for the 
most part an unwholesome situation 
prevailed. 


An immediate result of discovering 
the seriousness of the situation was 
the appointment of a dean of students 
whose chief purpose it would be to 
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join with faculty and students in 
working out a new philosophy and 
program for students’ activities. A 
review of the principles, stated briefly, 
that have evolved shows how promi- 
nently co-ordination of activities, the 
relation of ideals and campus _ be- 
havior, student-faculty co-operation, 
student responsibility, and improve- 
ment of morale figure. They are: 


1. Co-ordination and concentration of all 
the resources of the University 
2. The interrelation of each part of the 
program with the unified final struc- 
ture in mind 
3. Each faculty member to play the réle 
of a student adviser 
4. Closer correlation between classroom 
theory and students’ practices; par- 
ticularly with respect to government, 
business, dramatics, music, athletics, 
citizenship, morals, and religion 
5. Unity of the aims of students and 
faculty in the educational process 
6. Increased student responsibility in the 
management of students’ organiza- 
tions and activities 
7. Elimination of all graft in business 
activities 
8. Campus politics controlled rather 
than driven under cover 
g. Elimination of all questionable and 
nonessential activities 
10. Extra-curricular activities to become 
intra-curricular 
11. Subordination of group loyalty to the 
welfare of the entire University 


The new organizations set up to 
carry out the program are: a personnel 
council, a committee on personnel 
research, a committee on student 
measurements, a publication board, 
an artist course committee, a budget 
committee, and a_ student-faculty 
congress. The congress of thirty per- 
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sons illustrates well the trend in the 
control of campus affairs. Instead of 
being in the hands of a few highly 
organized political cliques, they are 
now being managed by an all-campus 
body representing all students’ inter. 
ests and activities, and including 
faculty advisers for each interest. 


HERE has not been time to test 

the new arrangement fully, but 
three promising results are appearing. 
First, much more significant informa- 
tion is being gathered about each 
student—information bearing upon 
backgrounds, health, vocational and 
cultural interests, and personal prob. 
lems of maladjustment. Second, the 
entire faculty is becoming responsible 
for the welfare of students. Despite 
their heavy teaching schedules, forty- 
five members are now doing special- 
ized forms of personal work. Mere 
expertness in some academic field no 
longer fulfills the requirements of 
teaching. In the third place, there is 
increasing correlation between theories 
taught in the classroom and the actual 
behavior on the campus. Thus, the 
professor of political science, acting as 
adviser in matters of government, can 
help Bucknellians achieve a new form 
of democratic control and a com- 
munity spirit. Likewise, the pro- 
fessor of economics relates instruction 
in business administration and ethics 
to the business affairs of the campus. 
Efficiency and honesty become the 
norms rather than graft. 

The rethinking of education nat- 
urally affects the place of religious in- 
struction. Ifa liberal education is to 
lead to an awareness of meanings and 
values, to singleness of purpose, to an 
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appreciation of man’s achievements 
and his unfinished tasks, and to a 
reverent response to the whole of 
one’s environment, it must take 
account of religion. Moreover, reli- 
gious courses and activities must be 
more than an appendage to an 
already overcrowded curriculum or 
an afterthought to save the face of 
the institution. According to Mr. 
Bond, who is chiefly responsible for 
guiding changes in this field, there are 
two basic reasons why religion should 
occupy an important place in the 
liberal-arts college. First, there is 
sufficient agreement among _philos- 
ophers, historians, psychologists, and 
anthropologists that religion includes 
a rich fund of racial and contem- 
porary experience that the intelligent 
mind cannot ignore. This conviction 
accounts for the general survey course 
for all Sophomores on the Founders 
and Leaders of the Great Religions. 
Second, if liberal education comes to 
be a quest to understand the nature 
of man’s total environment and the 
wholesome relation of the individual 
and group life to this environment, 
it must provide a central place for 
religion. Mr. Bond insisted that 

the sciences are sterile and ineffective 
unless they are committed to an under- 
standing of Reality, and the improve- 
ment of personal and social relationships 
through the application of the under- 
standing. . . . Religion builds upon the 
quantitative achievements of the sciences, 
but through reflection, intuition, and 
appreciation, under social control, quality 
transcends quantity, and life becomes 
empowered to go beyond the conventional 
standards of morality. 
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From the viewpoint of practical 
application the religious program at 
Bucknell is expected to meet three 
requirements. It must, in the first 
place, give the student a sound 
intellectual basis for his religious 
beliefs. Next, it must provide for a 
sane and balanced emotional life. 
Here is where true worship functions, 
not as sentimentalism, but as a 
reverent awareness of Something or 
Some One greater than self that 
lifts the commonplace to an uncom- 
mon and transforming perspective. 
Finally, a religious program of instruc- 
tion and worship must lead to overt 
behavior. Religious conduct becomes 
personal-social in character, and reli- 
gious persons realize themselves in 
complex social situations. On a 
campus such a religion touches the 
life and the spirit of the fraternity, 
implies an honest search for truth 
in the classroom; anticipates fair 
play in student government; relieves 
the campus of suspicion, selfishness, 
sensuality; calls for student-faculty 
participation in the life of the com- 
munity; and insures a stream of 
social thought and action on which 
the realization of a just and noble 
order depends. Under the impetus 
of a complete revitalization of the 
educational process, definite changes 
are now being made to resolve con- 
flicts, articulate religious intelligence, 
and impulse with other fields of 
knowledge, and to bind the religious 
interests and activities of Bucknell 
campus and those of the surround- 
ing community into a fellowship of 
thought and action. [Vol. V, No. 9] 
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Curriculum Revision in a 
Teachers’ College 


By H. A. BROWN 


Reformulation of Theory and Practice in Teacher Education 


important functions to perform 

for American society. The re- 
sponsibility to make schooling effec- 
tive in socially desirable ways, which 
rests upon teachers and school admin- 
istrators, has never involved greater 
obligations. The quality and char- 
acter of public education and its 
influence upon society depend upon 
the teachers to whom children are 
intrusted. For these reasons it is 
hardly possible to overestimate the 
importance of institutions which pre- 
pare teachers. In fact, teachers’ col- 
leges and similar institutions may be 
regarded as the most important social 
institutions of modern society. Their 
value to the social order justifies se- 
rious consideration of their programs. 
Rugg has said that America now 
stands at the verge of a new era. 
It is not possible to go into detail 
here, but the presumption about the 
manner of life in the new era places 
greater stress than ever before upon 
the importance of education. It seems 
likely, however, that the character 
of public education needs to change 
greatly with the changing times. 
Schools need to modify their ob- 
jectives and reconstruct their modes 


Pirro education has great and 


of procedure in dealing with children, 
They need to foster changes in modes 
of thinking. They ought to create 
attitudes of social responsibility in 
the next generation. They need to 
do many other things of which these 
are but samples. If this is true, a 

great responsibility rests upon teacher 
education in preparing teachers for 
the redirected schools of the new era, 

The facts seem to indicate that 
curriculum revision is desirable in 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
In line with this thought, I want to 
discuss a few features of a recent 
curriculum revision of a_ teachers’ 
college which was undertaken as a 
co-operative enterprise by the faculty 
and the president. 

It seemed necessary at the outset 
to establish objectives which would 
give point to the work and furnish a 
guide to procedure. As a basis upon 
which to build, seven main objectives 
were established, and they were ex- 
pressed in terms of teachers’ qualifica- 
tions. Ideally, teachers should have 
the following qualifications which 
may be taken as the aims of the 
teacher-education curriculum: 

First, an understanding of contemporary 
civilization with some insight into the 
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problems arising from its rapid change; 
and patterns for creative thinking, feel- 
ing, and action which furnish a stimulus 
to constructive efforts in the solution of 
current problems. 

Second, a functionally formulated insight 
into the nature of education and the 
part it plays in a changing civilization 
such as that which prevails at the 
present time. 

Third, a discerning insight into the nature 
of true learning as a function of the 
growth and development of personality. 

Fourth, a sound philosophy of education 
and a well-established body of theory 
and principles of teaching as a basis for 
a consistent and effective procedure in 
teaching. 

Fifth, a clear understanding of the inter- 
relation of group life and individual 
development, to which is added a 
recognition of the great value of con- 
tacts in normal human relations of 
children with each other and with a 
cultured teacher. 

Sixth, an abiding confidence on the part of 
the teacher in his professional insight 
and practice, a belief in the essential 
soundness of the experimental approach 
to the problems to be faced, and an ap- 
preciation of the dynamic and purpose- 
ful character of education and life. 

Seventh, ability to do original and con- 
structive thinking in the solution of 
teaching problems. This is one of the 
chief characteristics of a self-guiding 
teacher, who through the processes of 
his education becomes the kind of 
person who is able to know what to do 
under any given conditions which occur. 


URRICULUMS were organized 
in terms of these objectives. The 
purpose in their formulation was to 
present an opportunity for students 


to experience from the beginning 
a gradual but unified growth. All 
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curriculums were built upon a com- 
mon pattern made up of four cores. 
Each core has sufficient independence 
to constitute something of a unity. 
There is sufficient interdependence 
between the cores that, uniting, they 
contribute to the integrated person- 
ality of the student. Through cross- 
currents and interrelations between 
the cores the entire curriculum be- 
comes a unit. The four cores are: 
cultural background, education, pro- 
fessional scholarship, and student life 
and orientation. 

The cultural background encom- 
passes essential elements of modern 
life; it is designed for the individual's 
general development and is pointed 
toward his life as an_ intelligent 
member of society. It fosters an 
understanding of modern civilization 
in its dynamic and cultural phases. 
Its materials may best be described 
as the subject-matter of adult per- 
spective in contemporary civilization. 

Education is planned to bring 
educational theory and practice into 
functional unity and to serve as the 
integrating factor in the entire cur- 
riculum. It includes not only the 
theory and principles of teaching, 
but modern schools and their pro- 
grams and organizations, and the 
philosophy of education. The course 
in education represents a continuous, 
unified, progressive development, par- 
alleled at all times by participation 
rather than separate approaches to 
various aspects of the subject. 

The professional-scholarship core 
includes that part of the curriculum 
which embraces the teaching subjects 
chosen as preparation for teaching in 
some unit of the public-school sys- 
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tem. These courses attempt to estab- 
lish the richest possible background 
for the culture materials of pupil life. 
They furnish the direct and explicit 
background for such materials, but 
they are studied as background courses 
and on a high level appropriate to 
college work. 

The core, student life and orienta- 
tion, providing for the growth of atti- 
tudes and adjustment in college life 
and in education, is found mostly 
in the freshman year and deals with 
student life in certain important 
relationships. It stresses particularly 
the social and personal life of stu- 
dents. One of its first functions is 
guidance. A developmental program 
in recreation and health is included. 
An introductory study of the school 
system and teaching is made. 

It will not be possible to go into 
detail concerning every aspect of 
these four cores. I shall select, there- 
fore, a few representative aspects of 
the program for further discussion. 


URSES which constitute the 

cultural background, all inte- 
grated as far as possible, are intended 
to present a picture of the con- 
temporary social order in its various 
aspects. The great purpose of these 
cultural background studies is to 
make the prospective teacher a worth- 
ily educated person independent of 
the immediate demands of the school- 
room. The emphasis is upon adult 
perspective in contemporary civiliza- 
tion and not primarily upon the 
culture materials for pupils, although 
there are marginal contributions to 
the latter. This work falls in the 


freshman and sophomore years, and 
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the greater part of it is in the fresh- 
man year. It is highly desirable that 
Freshmen get a clear picture of cur. 
rent civilization and its implications, 


Five year-courses constitute the | 


cultural background: General Liter- 
ature and English Expression draws 
its materials from all sources for the 
purpose of developing appreciation, 
sense of values, and reorientation of 
personality through literature, and, as 
intellectual content expands, fosters 
growth in power of expression. Con- 
temporary Civilization is concerned 
with current economic institutions and 
organization, social institutions and 
problems of contemporary society, 
and political organization and govern- 
ment. History of Civilization and 
Culture presents the history of man- 
kind and the development of human 
society and institutions. Natural Sci- 
ence in Modern Life deals with the 
manner in which science has affected 


modern life, has transformed man’s | 


thinking, and has contributed to the 
progress of civilization. Meanings, 
Values, and Appreciations in the Fine 
Arts comprehends one year of study 
of the arts in their relation to civiliza- 
tion, past and present, and enlarges 
their contribution to the enrichment 
of life for the individual. 

The large emphasis placed upon 
cultural background in this cur- 
riculum is justified by the belief 
that every teacher, even one who 
teaches in the kindergarten or the 
primary grades, should have that 
richness of personal life which is 
implied in a functioning liberal educa- 
tion. The liberally educated teacher 


needs to know the world of today — 


and to be an active participant in 
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its affairs. An effective teacher must 
have that quality and richness of 
nality which enables him to live 
on the high plane of dynamic and 
creative action, which makes his life 
career productive in furthering the 
highest ends of civilization. 
Democracy today requires leaders, 
and the preparation of the teachers 
fits them to be particularly effective 
in contributing to a better society. 
Teachers are under obligation in 
this respect, for they understand 
the nature of democracy and its 
dependence in its affairs on those 
who can participate in them without 
prejudices and with attitudes of 
intelligence. For all of these reasons, 
teachers must understand current 
trends in present-day society and 
desirable new trends which ought to 
lead toward a better type of society. 


SECOND aspect of the curric- 

ulum which I should like to men- 
tion is the subject-matter courses 
in the teaching subjects which consti- 
tute the professional-scholarship core. 
An appropriate background of scholar- 
ship and a suitable grasp of teaching 
materials are essential for any teacher 
regardless of the kind of school in 
which he may teach. Great emphasis 
is placed upon a study of the special 
curriculum materials of the subject or 
subjects which the student is pre- 
paring to teach. The term “cur- 
riculum materials” is defined as the 
direct, explicit, and actual culture 
materials of pupil education. This 
conception of subject-matter inter- 
prets it as the experiential material 
or the assimilative experience of the 
pupil’s growth, development, and 
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learning. Subject-matter is not con- 
ceived as a body of knowledge to be 
learned. It consists, rather, of all 
the experiences in which the pupil 
engages and which contribute to 
his development. This conception of 
subject-matter, properly interpreted, 
gives it a large place in the curriculum 
for the teacher’s preparation. 

The teaching subjects are organized 
into compact programs of work, each 
of which deals with the content 
considered the necessary basis for 
teaching some grade or subject 
combination in the public-school sys- 
tem of the state. Every such group 
of courses in subject-matter has been 
organized with special reference to 
some known teaching field. These 
courses constitute the background 
for the culture materials of the 
pupil’s education, but they are studied 
by college students on an advan-ed 
level appropriate to college work. 
Out of such advanced study come, 
at a later point, the actual curriculum 
materials of pupil education. The 
teaching fields existing in the public 
schools of the state have been care- 
fully surveyed as a basis for the 
organization of the various programs 
in order to provide the most appro- 
priate preparation for teaching in 
these fields. 

The coherent groups into which 
courses dealing with the teaching 
subjects are organized provide for 
consecutive study of a given subject 
through several years in a continuous 
unified sequence of subject-matter 
courses. For example, the work in 
mathematics for high-school teachers 
consists of a single four-year course in 
mathematics rather than separate 
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courses in algebra, trigonometry, an- 
alytic geometry, and calculus. Brief 
courses continuing through a single 
quarter only are avoided so far as 
possible. Continuity of learning is 
attained by thus combining short 
isolated fragmentary courses into one 
comprehensive field of study. This 
plan aims at a somewhat extensive 
mastery in each field rather than an 
understanding of its isolated parts. 


HE group of courses in each 
field begins with a single com- 
prehensive course in the freshman 
year, which gives the student a 
general, but broad, view of the whole 
subject. This course is followed in 
the sophomore year by one, and some- 
times two, comprehensive courses, 
according to the nature of the subject. 
These, in turn, are followed in the 
junior and senior years by more 
advanced and more intensive courses. 
The third feature of the curriculum 
which I should like to describe some- 
what briefly as the concluding aspect 
of what I want to say relates to the 
integrated course in education. The 
first course in education in the sopho- 
more year of the four-year cur- 
riculums following the orientation 
course in the first year is a laboratory 
course in teaching rather than an 
introductory textbook course in edu- 
cation. The orientation course in 
education taken the previous year 
gives an overview of the American 
school system; the students study 
some of the problems of the system 
of public education in this country. 
That course is entitled “The School 
System and Its Organization and 
Opportunities.” When students begin 
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the study of teaching in the sopho. 
more year—or the freshman year of 
two-year curriculums—the first step 
is observation and experience. Ex. 
perience is deemed necessary as an 
essential component because of its 
relationship to learning, and, in fact, 
is regarded a necessary constituent 
of learning. Students, then, imme. 
diately begin extensive observation 
in the training school as a part of 
their study of the psychology of 
learning. They observe the group 
life of children, and they participate 
in their group living. The work is 
pointed largely toward the psychology 
of learning and its implications in 
teaching. The course is not unmind- 
ful of the facts and principles of child 
development, and those aspects of 
child life are studied which aid in the 
interpretation of teaching. Toward 
the end of the year a consistent 
theory of teaching is formulated by 
the students. This is done under the 
stimulus of the problem situation 
presented in the observation and 
participation. This formulation takes 
place throughout the year in con- 
nection with students’ study of chil- 
dren’s learning and development. In 
the last quarter of the year it becomes 
more definite with the intention of 
rounding out a comprehensive educa- 
tional theory. The year’s work is a 
unified and continuous experience. 
The study of education in the 
junior year of four-year curriculums 
represents an advancing cycle in 
the students’ expanding perspective. 
This year’s work is a second step 
in the fulfillment of the principle 
that an extended experience is neces- 
sary in the type of learning essential 
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to the teacher’s education. Word- 
learning of the statements of principles 
about teaching can be acquired in less 
time, but it will remain what it is— 
verbal learning. The type of learning 
which is here implied contemplates 
experience as the essential constituent 
of learning, and it is necessary that 
the learning activity extend over 
a considerable period. The work 
throughout the four years is con- 
ceived and planned as a unit, and 
the work of the junior year is a step 
in this unified development. Higher 
levels of insight are now developed 
in students for the reason that their 
study is applied and put to even 
greater use through the wider exper- 
ience in teaching which becomes a 
part of the students’ work in this 
year. General theory is now turned 
to a greater degree into channels of 
practical application in the different 
grades and subjects which form the 
center of interest in the respective 
curriculums. At the end of the junior 
year students are expected to be in 
possession of a well-rounded and 
consistent theory of teaching gained 
through observation and experience 
accompanied by study, and general- 
ized in such a way that they are able 
to use it in evaluating and correct- 
ing their own procedures in teach- 
ing, classroom organization, and the 
other activities which constitute the 
teacher’s procedure with children. 

At the beginning of the senior year 
in the four-year curriculums, or the 
sophomore year of the two-year, 
students begin a sequence of work 
in education which involves all the 
problems of a teacher. It includes 
curriculum materials, classroom or- 
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ganization, and techniques of teaching 
and of testing. This work continues 
throughout the year. It is accom- 
panied by responsible student teach- 
ing or some type of participation. 
The teaching and the course in edu- 
cation are looked upon as one unified 
professional experience. The teach- 
ing is not considered as a test of 
whether the students have learned; 
it is an essential component of the 
learning, here as elsewhere in the 
curriculum. The problem in the work 
in education in the last year is 
essentially that of how to organize 
pupil activities to educative ends. 
Student teachers need to comprehend 
the essential nature of true learning 
in child growth and development. 
Students have already seen subject- 
matter not as something to be learned 
by a process of memorization but as 
experiential material used in learn- 
ing. They now have in the final 
year abundant experience and are 
able to become adjusted to this con- 
cept of learning. In the final year 
the students study modern schools 
and their programs and organizations 
in order that they may become 
intelligent workers in the educational 
organizations in which they teach. 
It is the intent that intelligent co- 
operation shall come from a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the whole 
educational structure of the country. 
It is not a course in school manage- 
ment, but it includes some aspects 
of that field. A study is made of 
types of school organization and 
school programs which are in process 
of development. The purpose is to 
provide students with a basis for 
critical and sympathetic consideration 
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of newer tendencies. All teachers in 
four-year curriculums take a course 
in the social philosophy of education 
as the culminating experience of their 
preparation. The objectives of the 
self-directing teacher imply the all- 
round insight into life and education 
connoted by the term philosophy. 
The curriculums as organized imply 
a continuous growth on the part of 
the student in this overview of life 
and education. Self-direction implies 
insight and broad understanding as a 
basis for giving proper evaluation 
to the experiences of the schoolroom 
and of life. A self-guiding individual 
meets and solves problems with refer- 
ence to plans which are based upon 
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sound theory and principles rather thay 
on the basis of temporization. Th. 
object of this course is to make a fina 
contribution to the development of a 
self-guiding teacher who is equipped 
to think out and to solve his ow 
problems. This is the prime objective 
of the entire process of the teacher's 
education as conceived in this cur. 
riculum. It is believed that the 
attainment of a philosophy of educa. 
tion which grows out of all previou 


experience and study in courses in} | 
education and in the other course 
of the curriculum is the distinguishing 
characteristic which ought to be 
found in every professional worker in 
[Vol. V, No. 
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A Social-Science Seminar 


The seminar conducted by the 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
the Social Sciences of the University 
of Denver, under the direction of 
Ben M. Cherrington, may be of 
interest to leaders of like groups in 
other universities. Each spring Mr. 
Cherrington sends out a list of the 
students who will be Seniors in the 
fall, and asks faculty members to 
indicate those who they think would 
be effective members of a group 
making an exhaustive study of such 
problems of international relations as 
appeal to the members. When the 
lists have been returned, those who 
have received the most votes are 
invited to talk with Mr. Cherrington 
or some member of his staff. If the 
student seems to have a genuine 
interest in world affairs, he is asked 
to become a member of the seminar. 
In this way about twenty-five stu- 
dents are chosen to make up the new 
group. 

The work done by the members 
differs little in plan from that in most 
seminars. Each student chooses a 
project in which he is vitally inter- 
ested, usually some subject con- 
nected with his major interest, and 
makes a study of it in its inter- 
national aspects. He reads exten- 
sively, organizes, and writes up his 
material; then presents his findings 
at one of the seminar meetings. 
Questions and discussion regularly fol- 


low these reports. Credit is granted 
according to the time spent upon the 
project and, more especially, accord- 
ing to the size of the problem and 
the quality of the work done. If the 
treatise is of unusual excellence and 
presents material not readily accessi- 
ble in English, it is catalogued and 
placed in the library. There have 
been several such real contributions 
to knowledge. One young lady, for 
instance, found that there were no 
books in English on education in 
Mexico. Through the Mexican con- 
sul she obtained Spanish books on 
the subject and made a careful study 
of them. Her treatise is really a 
book and has already gone out to stu- 
dents, not only of the University of 
Denver, but of other Rocky Mountain 
institutions. Another member of the 
group found that the English version 
of Mr. Hitler’s life was incomplete, 
and so made a literal translation of 
the book. Other reports are kept on 
file in the departmental library of the 
Foundation so long as they are val- 
uable to students; later they are 
discarded. 

The Foundation has this for its 
aim: to help the existing disciplines 
of the University to function to the 
point where they are international, 
and to help the individual students 
to see that their major interests, 
whether they be in social sciences, 
language, literature, or science, are 
more than local or national in their 
importance. 
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Attitudes of Undergraduate 
Students 

The development of adequate tech- 
niques for attitude measurement is 
one of the live problems for the 
social as well as the educational 
psychologists. College examinations 
may determine the amount of ency- 
clopedic knowledge and the degree 
of propensity of reasoning which the 
course has inculcated in the stu- 
dent, but they cannot determine the 
attitude of the student toward the 
many phases of our social life. Edu- 
cators may well inquire into the 
known methods concerning this diffi- 
cult type of measurement. 

Of the more recent adventures in 
attitude quantification is that of H. B. 
Carlson, who in the May issue of the 
Journal of Social Psychology reported 
his study of the attitudes of senior 
students in the University of Chicago 
toward prohibition, God, pacifism, 
communism, and birth control. 

An attitude scale was sent to 500 
Seniors of both sexes, of whom 215 
responded with completed forms. 
The five scales were so arranged 
that the student could assign a 
numerical value to his attitude toward 
each of the five phases of our social 
life just mentioned. The scale in 
each of the five cases extended from 
zero to eleven—the numerical value 
assigned by the subject on each scale 
was in direct proportion to the degree 
of favorableness with which he viewed 
the scale object in question. 

The majority of Seniors view 
prohibition unfavorably. The mean 
numerical scale value assigned by 
the entire group was 4.6. There 
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was more ambiguity in the case of 
the scale dealing with the reality of 
God: here the mean score for the 
entire group is 5.9. But the distribu. 
tion is bimodal, indicating that some 
students are antagonistic, while others 
react to the scale with a positive, 
favorable attitude. The students are 
apparently nearly all in favor of 
pacifism, the distribution being more 
normal than on the former scale 
mentioned, and the mean score being 
7.1. It is interesting to note here 
that the more intelligent students 
tended to be more favorable to this 
scale topic than did the less intelli. 
gent ones. A normal distribution 
resulted from the answers to the 
communism scale, the mean showing 
generally an indifferent attitude, the 
figure being 5.6. 

It seems that part of the students 
are in favor of birth control, while 
others are against it. The distri- 
bution is bimodal. A large group 
is in favor of birth control, their 
scores averaging 7.5, while a small 
group is opposed to it with their 
mean score at 3.1. 

A statistically significant sex differ- 
ence was found in the attitudes of 
these subjects toward prohibition and 
reality of God, men regarding pro- 
hibition somewhat more unfavorably 
than did the women, while women are 
more conservative on religious ques- 
tions than men since they tended to 
mark the scale closer to the center 
for this question. 

Seniors in physical science are not 
so favorable toward pacifism and 
communism as are those in the social 
sciences. The differences between 
these two divisions of students are 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


not statistically reliable when referred 
to the other three scales dealing with 

rohibition, attitude toward God, and 
birth control. 

Some low but interesting correla- 
tions are made between the intelligence 
as measured on the University en- 
trance examination of 100 of the 
subjects reporting and scores made 
on the various attitude scales. 


Correlation 
Coefficients 
Prohibition and intelligence. ...+-.04 
God and intelligence.......... —.19 
Pacifism and intelligence. ..... +.40 


Communism and intelligence. ..+.33 
Birth control and intelligence. . +.21 


Of the major religious groups— 
Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic stu- 
dents—Catholic Seniors are the least 
“liberal” (make higher scores on the 
attitude scales) toward these five 
questions except in the case of pro- 
hibition. Jewish students are in gen- 
eral the most liberal. 

The author indicates that three fac- 
tors are involved in attitude responses: 
intelligence, a general “radical-con- 
servative” factor, and a religious 
factor. The present writer! would 
say that these factors which have 
operated to determine the score of 
the entrance intelligence test (native 
endowment and environmental or 
socio-academic training) overshadow 
the “general radical-conservative”’ 
factor, and the “religious factor.” 
That is to say, psychological processes 
as extremely complex as judgment 
and attitude are not amenable to 
analysis on the basis of separate and 
discrete factors—rather such processes 


Reported by Roger M. Bellows, Ohio State 
University. 
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are the result of psychogenesis, they 
grow and change due to the fact that 
the individual is dynamically inter- 
related to the milieu. Attitudes are 
not mosaics or composites but rather 
the expression of psychobiosocial ten- 
sions. The theoretical implications 
of Carlson’s data on attitudes does 
not, however, detract from their value 
when applied to social and educational 
methods. 


Library Instruction in 
Teachers’ Colleges 


The history, present status, and 
theory of instruction in the use of 
books and libraries is presented in 
Non-Professiona! Library Instruction 
in Teachers Colleges, a study by 
Mabel Harris.2. The information was 
gained from the catalogues of 114 
institutions which are accredited 
by the Association of Teachers Col- 
leges: 44 colleges give a formal non- 
professional library course, 11 give 
some informal instruction, 30 give 
one or more semi-professional courses, 
30 give professional work in the 
library field. Placement and amount 
of instruction vary. Some uniformity 
of content is. found, with these topics 
most frequently mentioned: reference 
books, the catalogue, classification, 
periodical indexes, and bibliography. 

Miss Harris concluded that three 
distinct kinds of courses are needed 
in teachers’ colleges. First, an intro- 
ductory course should be offered the 
first year to aid the student in college 
and after college in the use of libraries. 
Second, a course is needed which will 


*Nashville, Tenn.: Peabody Library School, 1934. 
(Peabody Contributions to Librarianship No. 3) 
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give the teacher a wide acquaintance 
with books that are adapted to chil- 
dren and adolescents, especially in 
the field of his teaching. A thorough 
study of this problem is needed, and a 
distinguishing name will be helpful. 
Third, there should be a definitely 
planned course in advanced bib- 
liography. It should have for its 
purpose “bibliographical application” 
and should not be a mere handmaiden 
to informative courses; the work 
should be differentiated to meet the 
needs of individual students and 
should be conducted by the librarian 
with the co-operation of instructors. 
A practical and detailed presentation 
of the writer’s conclusions is given in 
her planned course of study in bib- 
liographic instruction of the three 
suggested types. No complete and 
thoroughly thought-out plan for bib- 
liographic instruction in_ teachers’ 
colleges has yet been made, but the 
subject is worthy of serious attention 
with a view to defining the objectives 
more clearly and improving the organ- 
ization of the work. 


Four Years at College Are 


Unnecessary for Superior 
Students 


“The more brilliant individuals in 
high school and college can easily 
complete their work in less than the 
average time,” was the conclusion 
stated by Henry C. Mills, assistant 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, in an address 
delivered before the annual meeting 
of the New York State Association 
of Deans, at Rochester. This con- 
clusion, he said, had been reached 
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at the University of Buffalo after 
three years of research under a 
special grant from the General Educa. 
tion Board. 

The study has shown, says Mr, 
Mills, that the solution of this prob. 
lem is to be found largely in a 
better appreciation of the potential. 
ities of the student, in a clearer 
definition by colleges and high schools 
of their educational functions, and 
in eliminating the overlapping of 
subject-matter between high-school 
and college courses. If the over. 
lapping of subject-matter, moreover, 
can be eliminated between the two 
institutions and if the high school- 
college period can be taken as a 
unit, this process can be greatly 
facilitated. 

One way of doing this lies in what 
is called at the University of Buffalo 
“anticipatory examinations.” Supe- 
rior high-school students who appear 
capable of independent study are 
supplied with outlines covering the 
freshman courses which have been 
shown to duplicate to a greater or less 
extent the work done in the high 
school. The students are then urged 
to prepare themselves on those aspects 
of the subject which are not en- 
countered until college. 

Special examinations are offered 
by the University covering these 
subjects. If the high-school student 
is able to pass the examination, he is 
given credit for the subject on the 
college level and is free to go on to 
more advanced work in the field or to 
begin a new subject. In this way 4 


great deal of overlapping is elimi- 
nated, considerable time is saved for 
the student, and, in general, better 
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articulation between high school and 
college is achieved. 

These conclusions were supported 
not by theories, but by the actual 
success of 35 students who had been 
able to secure their Bachelors’ degrees 
in three years. The replies of these 
students to a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire dismiss any doubts as to the 
value of the plan. With few dis- 
senting voices these students indorsed 
this plan. Their replies indicate that 
this program did not interfere with 
legitimate recreational activities, that 
they would attempt the three-year 
program again under similar circum- 
stances, and that brilliant high-school 
pupils who are genuine students, 
enjoy good health, and are free from 
financial worries should be advised 
to follow such a plan. Since the 
analysis of their marks demonstrates 
that the average scholarship of these 
students is definitely superior to that 
of the student body as a whole, the 
value of the three-year program for 
the superior student is hardly open 
to question. 

Taking the more significant results 
from all these studies, it would seem 
that both high school and college 
have seriously underestimated the 
intellectual capacities of their stu- 
dents. In the case of the brilliant 
student too long a period has been set 
aside for secondary and junior-college 
education. Youth is no bar to intel- 
lectual maturity or the study of 
college subjects. 

Complete reports on the various 
phases of this extensive research 
study have been published by the 
University of Buffalo, under the title 
Studies in Articulation of High School 


and College. The volume, which con- 
tains papers by Mr. Mills, Mazie 
Earle Wagner, Ruth Eckert, and 
Mary E. Sarbaugh, was edited by 
Edward S. Jones, director of personnel 
research and chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the work. 


The Middlebury College 
Chateau 


A description of the “chateau 
Francais” at Middlebury College in 
Vermont is given by S. A. Freeman, 
dean of the French School, in ‘The 
Middlebury College Chateau.’”* This 
dormitory for students of French was 
built in 1925. It contains the class- 
rooms and offices of the French 
Department, two salons for social 
gatherings, the library, a dining-room, 
and living accommodations for forty- 
four undergraduate women. Two 
native French professors reside in 
the house, and other members of the 
French faculty preside regularly at the 
dining-room tables. Graduate stu- 
dents and undergraduate men are also 
admitted to the French dining-room 
which accommodates sixty persons. 

The goal of the Chateau is to make 
the French language and culture a 
living, active part of the intellectual 
equipment of every student in the 
house. Students pledge themselves 
to speak only French while they are 
inside the Chateau. Students are 
allowed to study together in English 
other subjects in their curriculums; 
and they are allowed to receive 
callers in English three evenings a 
week during the college year. 


* Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 
XX. (November, 1934), Pp. 377-79- 
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For the first time in its 97 years of 
history, Muskingum College has given 
official approval of a student dance. 


The American Lutheran Church, 
meeting in convention during October, 
approved the removal of Wartburg 
College from Clinton to Waverly, 
Iowa. It also voted to close its junior 


college at St. Paul, on July 1, 1935. 


Tue board of the women’s student 
governing body at Grinnell College 
has recently voted to permit women 
students at the College to smoke in 
public. Smoking in college buildings 
and on the campus, however, is still 


forbidden. 


New Yorx Unrversity recently 
announced the appointment of Poet 
James Weldon Johnson, its first Negro 
faculty member. 


Tue twelfth annual session of the 
Institute of World Affairs will be held 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia from December g to 14. Cur- 
rent world problems will be discussed 
at morning round tables and after- 
noon conferences. Evening meetings 
will be addressed by outstanding 
authorities in the field of international 


politics. 


Kenyon Cottece has been named 
the residuary and major beneficiary 
under the will of the late Mrs. Ellen 
G. Whiting which distributes an 


estate of $51,000. The funds received 
by Kenyon College will be used as a 
student loan fund. 


[xavcuratine the Intercollegiate 
1s0-Pound Football League, Yale 
played and defeated Lafayette on 
October 27. A number of eastern col- 
leges have already decided to join the 
league. 


University announces that 
the income of four funds amounting 
to $605,000 will be used during the 
current year for non-resident lecturers 
to cover a wide variety of subjects. 


Tae Rockefeller Foundation, late 
during October, published its report 
for the year 1933 listing its appropria- 
tions for various philanthropic projects 
as $9,890,806. This sum was spent 
in part as follows: 


Public-health work........... $3,286,063 
Field of medical sciences...... 1,173,853 
Field of natural sciences...... 807,250 
Field of social sciences........ 1,636,000 
Projects in the humanities.... 847,500 
Grants for the study of pressing 

economic problems......... 598,000 


Tue Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma recently issued 
an order to the eftect that no student 
may have social engagements with 
members of the opposite sex during 
week nights. The students protested 
against the regulation and held 4 
campus election to determine whether 
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or not the Board of Regents should 
be officially requested to rescind it. 


Wirnw a year Ohio State Uni- 
versity expects to extend the co- 
operative dormitory plan to the 
nineteen residential houses for women 


supervised by the Dean of Women. 


Senator Huey Lona, of Louisiana, 
furnished the funds for twenty-five 
hundred students and one thousand 
other Louisiana citizens to travel to 
Nashville, Tennessee, on October 27, 
to watch the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity football team play Vanderbilt 
University. The source of the funds 
for the trek is not known. 


SxipmorE has announced 
the abandonment of letter and figure 
standards of rating students. It has 
substituted a “comment” system. 
Notice to a student that she has 
received credit or has not received 
credit for a course at the end of a 
semester will be her only mark. 
The decision has come after a three- 
year study by a faculty-student cur- 
riculum committee. 


Upon the announcement by the 
Board of Governors of West Virginia 
University that President John R. 
Turner will be relieved of his position 
on January 1, the student leaders 
called a strike in protest on October 
17, and no students attended classes 
at that institution. 


Corcare University has this year 
Inaugurated a preceptorial system 
with funds made available by a 
$30,000 yearly grant from the Car- 
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negie Corporation. Every student 
will be supervised by a preceptor 
and all work, as far as possible, will 
be put on an individual rather than a 
group basis. 


Iw co-operation with the Purdue 
Research Foundation, Purdue Uni- 
versity has opened an airport for com- 
mercial business. The field, covering 
a 224-acre tract west of the Uni- 
versity, has been approved by the 
Department of Commerce as an 
emergency landing on the Chicago- 
Cincinnati route. 


Ow Novemser 30, South Hall, 
Columbia University’s new $4,000,000 
library building was dedicated. The 
principal speaker was John Buchan, 
M.P., British publicist. President 
Butler, when he announced the dedi- 
cation, observed that 


it is distinctly a laboratory library; that 
is, a library building designed not merely 
for the storage and distribution of books 
but for constant working with books, by 
teachers and students themselves, under 
circumstances and surroundings of the 
greatest ease and convenience. 


The old library hereafter will be used 
chiefly for administrative offices and 


purposes. 


Auerst Cottece students have 
organized a campaign among them- 
selves and the alumni for the raising 
of funds looking to the building of a 
new gymnasium. The three lower 
classes of the College have voted a 
$10 annual assessment upon each 
member of the class, while Seniors 
have voted a $3 tax, and the student 
council has appropriated $1,000 from 
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the surplus of the athletic budget. 
The present gymnasium is fifty years 
old and is outmoded. 


In a report to President Cutten, of 
Colgate University, the chairman of 
the Sophomore Tutorial Committee 
has submitted data showing that stu- 
dents who work under the tutorial 
system gain higher scholastic averages 
than those who work without tutors. 
Tests taken by both tutorial and 
non-tutorial students show that the 
former did better work in their 
concentration subjects, had a broader 
outlook because of wider reading, and 
improved more in general culture. 


A tance number of Freshmen enter- 
ing Yale this year will start work in 
sophomore courses because of ad- 
vance preparatory work taken in 
high school before admission, an- 
nounces President Angell. Last year 
about 12 per cent of the entering class 
took one or more advanced courses, 
and this year it is expected that 
the percentage will be considerably 
increased. In addition, there were 
enrolled last year in freshman honors 
courses 21 in English, 48 in history, 
§2 in mathematics, 18 in chemistry, 
and 17 in Latin. Of the 775 students 
in the present freshman class, 163 
ranked in the first tenth of their 
respective high-school classes. It is 
expected that more than one-third 
of the members of the class _ will 
carry work more advanced than 
regular freshman courses. 

President Angell also announces 
that about half the students in Yale 
College may be released, if they 
desire, from a portion of their class- 
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room work in their junior and senior 
years in order to pursue more intelli. 
gently and intensively studies in their 
major subject. 


Tae program outlined by John 
Stewart Bryan, publisher and civic 
leader of Richmond, Virginia, upon 
his inauguration as President of 
the College of William and Mary, 
includes: 


. . . first, raising the standards of scholar- 
ship; second, introduction of courses for 
aspirants to careers in public life and 
the civil service; third, curtailment, if 
not indeed abandonment, of that part 
of the curriculum arranged for teacher- 
training—since other institutions in the 
State provide ample facilities; and, fourth, 
increased emphasis upon the college rather 
than upon post-graduate departments. 


Iw urs annual report to the Chan- 
cellor of New York University Dean 
John Wyckoff, of the New York 
University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, observed that in his 
judgment adequate medical attention 
should be available to the public to 
the same extent as educational facili- 
ties. He wrote in part as follows: 


For a number of years there has been 
a growing consciousness among socially 
minded people that adequate medical 
attention to reach the greatest number in 
a way in which they can take advantage 
of it needs to be made available in ways 
different from those of the past. 

The gradual development of the public 
health service of the community has 
resulted in a reduction in morbidity rates 
of certain diseases as well as mortality 
rates. In the last twenty-five or thirty 


years a consciousness on the part of the 
physician has developed with increasing 
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rapidity that in matters of the prevention 
of diseases it is the function of the 
physician to educate the public. Proper 
medical books for the laity are no longer 
frowned upon. 


Tue establishment of a new course 
in its junior college in biology has 
just been announced by George Wash- 
ington University. The course is 
designed to arouse the layman’s 
interest in biological matters, to 
awake his powers of observation of 
everyday phenomena, and to pro- 
vide him with a background that will 
enrich his daily life. Traditional 
methods of instruction have been 
abandoned in the course, including 
the supplanting of the microscope 
by the hand lens as a standard 
study tool. Instead of frequent lab- 
oratory periods, observation trips are 
planned to the National Museum, 
the Zodlogical Park, the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and the Bureau of Food 
markets in and about Washington. 
The course is designed not to lay a 
foundation for future work in biology 
but to inform students who will take 
but a single course and who desire 
out of that course an understanding 
of biology as it affects them as 
individuals. 


Memsers of the freshman class of 
Harvard this year received at their 
homes before the opening of college a 
pamphlet containing advice on the 
choice of courses from the editors of 
the Harvard Crimson, the daily news- 
paper of the College. Formerly, this 
advice has been limited to the pages 
of the newspaper, but this year a 
pamphlet was issued describing and 
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judging 45 courses. About 15 are 
commended under the caption “Go,” 
while the other 30 are condemned 
with the captions “Caution” or 
“Stop.” The comment refers to 
instructors by name and courses are 
denominated as “interesting,” “‘en- 
thusiastic,” “dull,” “uninteresting,” 
or “boring.” 

The weighting has been done by 
not more than “one or two Crimson 
editors.” The plan of evaluating 
courses has been in vogue by the 
editors of the paper for a number of 
years, but this is the first time the 
information has been sent to stu- 
dents before their actual registration. 
The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, in 
commenting editorially upon the 
pamphlet, criticizes it as boorish 
and inadequate because of the small 
number of raters involved and their 
self-selection. 


Ewrotiments in the colleges and 
universities of the country have 
increased appreciably at the beginning 
of the present academic year. The 
greatest percentage of increase is in 
the South and Far West. Registra- 
tions in eastern institutions have, in 
general, remained the same, some 
showing a slight increase, some a 
slight decrease. The increases in the 
Middle West have been in general 
below 10 per cent. 

In the Far West, the University of 
Washington and the University of 
Oregon have shown increases in the 
neighborhood of 20 per cent. In the 
South, the University of Texas shows 
an increase of 17 per cent and the 
University of North Carolina, 15 
per cent. In the East, Harvard, 
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Yale, Cornell, and Pennsylvania have 
shown slight decreases, and the largest 
increase yet reported in that region 
is 4 per cent at Syracuse University. 
Tabulations for typical institutions in 


the South and Middle West follow: 


South: 
ncrease 

15 
1S 
University of Texas................ 17 

Middle West: 
7 
7 

Far West: 
4 


Several reasons for the increase 
have been given. The first is that 
FERA student assistance has made it 
possible for thousands of students to 
register who would not otherwise have 
been able to enter college. The 
second reason is that Federal assist- 
ance to farmers has made it possible 
for them to carry out their plans of 
sending their sons and daughters to 
college. A third suggestion is that an 
economic revival is under way and 
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that citizens of the country are now 
better able than in the last few years 
to support their children in college. 


Goucuer which will soon 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding, announces a new educa- 
tional program beginning during the 
current academic year. It includes 
the following objectives: the establish- 
ment and maintenance of physical and 
mental health; the comprehension and 
communication of ideas, both in Eng. 
lish and in foreign languages; the 
understanding of the scientific method 
in theory and application; the under- 
standing of the heritage of the past in 
its relation to the present; the estab- 
lishment of satisfying relations with 
individuals and with groups; the 
utilization of resources with economic 
and esthetic satisfaction; the enjoy- 
ment of literature and the other arts; 
and the appreciation of religious and 
philosophical values. 

These purposes of general educa- 
tion will be emphasized during the 
first two years of college, and satis- 
factory progress toward their attain- 
ment will be measured in every 
possible way instead of by completion 
of a certain number of semester hours 
or even a certain number of required 
courses. There will be no required 


credits or required courses. 
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Nursing Education 


N OLD profession, whose train- 
A ing has heretofore been con- 
ducted upon the high-school 
level, is now demanding admission as 
the youngest of the college pro- 
fessions. Such is the conclusion to 
be drawn from the final report of the 
Committee on the Grading of Nursing 
Schools which has just been released 
from the press as Nursing Schools— 
Today and Tomorrow. 

The reasons for this increase in 
standards are of two types, one 
negative and one positive. The con- 
dition of the nurse is deplorable. 
During the last thirty years while the 
population of the United States has 
been increasing by 62 per cent, the 
number of trained nurses has grown 
2,300 per cent or to the point where 
there is one trained nurse for every 
416 people and one trained or un- 
trained nurse for every 273 people in 
the United States. 
Washington has one nurse for each 
114 persons, and the state of Cali- 
fornia has one for each 150 individuals, 
while the most poorly provided state 
has a ratio of one to 739 persons, 
which is about the national physician 
ratio. In 1930 there were nearly 
three hundred thousand nurses, and 
unemployment was serious. During 
the depression the situation has be- 
come disastrous. Even in 1929 the 
average income of nurses in New 
York state was $1,200, and out of 
this uniforms and room and board, 
when not on duty, had to be paid. 


The city of 


This enormous oversupply of nurses 
is due largely to the discovery by 
hospitals that nursing schools provide 
a better supply of help than ordinary 
attendants could give, and cheaper 
help than graduate nurses could be 
expected to provide. So, some fifteen 
hundred schools of nursing are scat- 
tered throughout the forty-eight states 
of the nation and the District of 
Columbia, with the result that nurses 
are being graduated at a rate about 
50 per cent above the demand for 
replacements. 

On the constructive side, it is 
apparent from an analysis of the 
duties and responsibilities of nurses 
that the training course for nurses 
should be greatly strengthened. The 
school should be an educational insti- 
tution and not a department of a 
hospital, subject to the needs of the 
hospital. The faculty of such a 
school should be superior college 
people who have specialized in their 
subjects of instruction. Instruction 
should be given on a college level. 
The students should be high-school 
graduates. The curriculum should 
be substantially equivalent in stan- 
dards to college curriculums. All of 
these formal requirements are de- 
manded so that the graduates may 
have breadth of culture and intelli- 
gent understanding of their duties. 
Nursing is a profession so responsible 
that its members should understand 
why they operate as they do rather 
than automatically carry out the 
orders of the doctor in charge. 
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For both these reasons the nursing 
profession is in the midst of rapid 
changes. Within the year, many 
schools of nursing have been dis- 
continued, and within the next few 
years the number of schools will 
“mart decrease, partly because the 

ospitals are learning that the employ- 
ment of graduate nurses is not much 
more costly and because the graduate 
nurses themselves are developing an 
attitude more favorable to institu- 
tional work. 

Within the last few months a new 
group of schools has been organ- 
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ized—the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing—composed of 
schools connected with universities 
and for the most part following a five. 
year program. These constitute the 
first representatives of the profession 
in the university field and, undoubt. 
edly, their numbers will increase 
rapidly. This trend is in a healthy 
direction. Educational agencies pre. 
fer to graduate cultured women who 
follow the profession of nursing rather 
than just nurses who have been 
taught nothing more than the methods 


of nursing. W.W.C 
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A Status Study 


Tue INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LiperaL Arts dy James S. 
Kinder. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. vii+160 

p. $1.50. (Teachers College, Co- 
University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 597) 


There has been a rapid expansion of 
the literature on the liberal-arts college 
in recent years. It was inevitable that, 
sooner or later, the spirit of investiga- 
tion, which, in the last generation, did 
so much to improve the quality of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, should 
be applied to the college field. In the last 
ten years practically every phase of 
college activity has been subjected to 
the critical scrutiny of careful investi- 
gators. From these numerous surveys 
there is accumulating a mass of data on 
college problems which is laying the 
foundation for a set of of 
college education based upon tested 
experience and general practice. 

his study in the college field deals 
with the internal administration of the 
liberal-arts college. The data for the 
study were taken from an analysis of 
116 colleges and universities. The pur- 
pose of the study “‘does not attempt to 
propose any radical changes in adminis- 
tration, but rather to survey existing 
administrative conditions, and to point 
out some guiding principles which may 
be useful to administrators.” 

After the usual formalities of stating 
the problem and of telling how the data 
were collected, the author presents a 
chapter on the historical background of 
colleges and universities with emphasis 
upon the evolution of their administrative 
organization. This is followed by three 
chapters in which the data of the study 
are presented and analyzed. In the 
sixth chapter there is presented a set of 


seventeen principles of administration 
and an effort “to show to what extent 
the colleges of this study in their present 
form of organization are employing these 
principles.” There is a final chapter on 
“Recommendations and Conclusions.” 
From the statement of the problem 
of the study the reader is warned in 
advance to expect no dynamic treatment 
of the problems of college administration. 
The study, therefore, is limited in its 
interest to college executives, since most 
of the data presented and the principles 
of administration deduced from the data 
are available in many of the best college 
surveys which have been made in recent 
years. As a matter of fact, since college 
executives have one or more compre- 
hensive studies of college administration, 
one wonders why the author of this 
study felt the need of making it. It is 
to be regretted that one having the time 
and the desire to study problems of 
college administration did not devote his 
energies to the solution of some of the 
urgent and vital problems of college 


education. 
Homer P. Rainey 
Bucknell University 


List of Periodicals 


CassiFIED List oF PERIODICALS FOR THE 
Lisrary, by Guy R. Lyle. 
Boston: F. W. Faxon Company, 1934. 
XVili+102 pp. $1.25. 


During the past half-decade, at least 
three lists of periodicals for the college 
library have been published. Mr. Shaw 
included journals in his List of Books 
compiled for the Advisory Group on 
College Libraries of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. This list was published in a 
perounent edition by the American 

ibrary Association in 1932. Eugene 
Hilton sent a check list of periodicals to a 
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large number of instructors in colleges, 
and, on the basis of their votes, produced 
a list of journals ranked according to their 
usefulness as indicated by the opinions of 
the instructors. While this list never 
has been published in its entirety, the 
periodicals receiving the largest numbers 
of votes were included in the list used b 
the Committee of Standards of the Nort 
Central Association, and published in the 
North Central Association Quarterly in 
1934. Finally, the present list, compiled 
by the librarian of Antioch College, has 
been made available. 

Mr. Lyle does not tell us exactly how 
this list was made. It seems safe to 
assume, however, that it is based upon 
a combination of his own judgment and 
experience, and the opinions of the 
members of the faculty of Antioch Col- 
lege. It will be interesting to compare 
the three lists, all of which are bound 
to have an effect upon the selection of 
periodicals in college libraries. 

The North Central Association—Hilton 
list is the longest, containing 574 titles, 
309 of which do not appear in Lyle’s list. 

he Shaw list is the shortest, with 328 
titles, 88 of which are not on Lyle’s list. 
The Lyle list itself contains 379 titles, 139 
of which are not on the Shaw, and 114 0 
which are not on the North Central 
Association-Hilton list. Thus, there are 
- titles common to Lyle and Shaw, and 
265 titles common to Lyle and North 
Central Association-Hilton. This shows, 
of course, that for a large number of 
periodicals, there is consensus that they are 
valuable additions to the college library. 

The format of the Lyle list is excellent. 
The remarks appended to each title cited 
point out its character and _ probable 
usefulness in the college library. It 
would be possible to quibble about 
omissions and inclusions; but to do so 
intelligently would require of the reviewer 
a specialized knowledge which could 
result only from the same sort of serious 
and agyemee | study evident in the work 
of the compiler. No college librarian 
worth the name will accept this list or 
any other as a final selection for his own 
library. As a suggested list, to be added 
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to and selected from in the light of 
individual needs, it will have a high 


usefulness. 
M. 
University of Chicago 


An Arduous Task 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FacuLty Prr. 
SONNEL ACCOUNTING FoRMS FOR AN 
InstTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING, dy 
Jesse L. Ward. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Edwards Brothers, 1934. x+14I pp. 


The author says “the purpose of this 
study is twofold: to evaluate the criteria 
found in a survey of the faculty forms of 
one hundred institutions of higher learn- 
ing in terms of validity for personnel 
procedures in selection and promotion, 
and to set up essential criteria on the 
basis of the conclusion of this critical 
analysis.” The three tests applied are 
“expert judgments” made by thirteen 
personnel men, eleven administrative 
officers, and seven psychologists; “per- 
sonnel principles,” seven in number, such 
as practical management problems of the 
institution, its departmental needs, identi- 
fication of the individual, objectivity of 
the data, character and personal traits 
and interests, and measurability; and 
applicability of resulting materials to the 
faculty data of a single institution, in this 
case, the University of Toledo. 

Fifty-four categories were used to 
obtain judges’ estimates for the selection 
data, and twenty-eight were rated as 
cumulative record items. The data result- 
ing were handled statistically and sigma 
standings were determined for each of 
the groups of raters and for a composite 
of these groups. Correlations of group 
ranks with composite were mainly in 
the high nineties and critical ratios 
indicated that the groups did not vary 
significantly in their estimates of impor- 
tance. Intercorrelations between groups 
are not given. Inspection indicates they 
might equal correlation coefficients i 
the upper seventies. The inclusion 0 
personal data such as name, age, mari 
status, and the like in the items to be 
evaluated would appear to be a confusion 
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of objective data such as the physicist 
might view as having little subjectivity 
and as therefore not carrying the same 
need for consensus that the other items 
do. A check on this point by the 
exclusion of these objective facts would 
be desirable. 

Application of the “personnel prin- 
ciples” to the eighty-two criteria shows 
them to be deficient in those criteria 
which are “known as ‘moral’ and ‘social’ 
factors” (p. 30). 

The third section of this study describes 
the five personnel forms of the University 
of Toledo revised in accordance with the 
results of these analyses and then develops 
a check on the personnel data of the 
faculty by using salaries as the inde- 

ndent variable. Nine items, which 
include such matters as total years 
teaching experience, membership in soci- 
eties of national scope, and average stu- 
dent point-hour ratio, give a multiple 
ratio correlation which is not significantly 
raised by the addition of other items. 
The inclusion of age and make of auto- 
mobile owned will raise personnel prob- 
lems of a practical nature. 

The author is to be commended for 
carrying through the difficult and arduous 
task to completion. Obviously, the study 
will require validation before many per- 
sonnel men can safely advocate its use. 
No faculty is likely to accept it, since it 
smacks too much of the mechanical. 
The study stands out as a first thorough- 
going attempt to handle a pressing 
roblem in a scientific and objective 


ashion. 
C. S. Yoakum 
University of Michigan 


4 Complex Problem 


HEREDITY AND EnvironMENT, dy G. C. 
Schwesinger. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1933. viiit+484 pp. $4.00. 


A rather complete treatment of de- 
velopmental psychology consisting of 
five lengthy dealing with tech- 
niques of measurement, measurement of 
intelligence, measurement of personality, 
definition of the heredity-environmental 
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problem, studies of genetic factors and 
stated environmental differences as they 
affect the development of intelligence, 
and viewpoints on personality; and a 
sixth chapter of conclusions. The book 
has been put together in a scholarly 
manner by a person competent to 
treat this complex problem in all its 
ramifications. 

The fourth chapter is the key project 
of the work. Here a comprehensive 
survey of available data on the relation 
of intellectual resemblance to degree of 
kinship and to variation of environ- 
mental influence is presented. Data from 
many sources have been collected on 
intelligence-quotient measurements on 
individuals in whom heredity is similar, 
and environment is varied; heredity 
varied with environment similar; influ- 
ence of specific environmental factors on 
intelligence quotients in groups where 
mental ability is equated; and intelligence 
measurements on animals, with heredity 
and environment systematically varied. 
The chapter ends with a general sum- 
mary, conclusions, recommended reading, 
nature-nurture investigations in progress, 
and a comprehensive bibliography of 229 
references. The bibliographical citations 
are unusually complete throughout the 
entire work. 

It is a source book comprising a fund 
of valuable and accessible information, 
much of the data being presented in 
tabular and diagrammatical form, con- 
cerning the present store of knowledge 
dealing with the intricate problem of 


resychogenesis. 
R. D. 
Ohio State University 


Correspondence Study 


University Teacuinc sy Matt, 
Walton §. Bittner and Hervey 
Mallory. New York: Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1933. Xv+355 pp. $2.50. 


We are indebted to the American 
Association for Adult Education and its 
Director, Morse A. Cartwright, for 
initiating and sponsoring the Bittner- 
Mallory survey of university teaching by 
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mail. The book is a condensed report 
of their three-year survey and contains 
a wealth of information regarding the 
history and growth of correspondence 
teaching in thirty-eight colleges and 
universities in the United States, admin- 
istrative problems and policies, standards 
and practices, types courses 
and subjects taught, success of students 
in pursuing home-study courses, prin- 
ciples and methods of correspondence 
teaching, and twenty brief appendixes 
resenting detailed findings of the survey. 
he book may be regarded as a sober 
survey of an important instrumentality 
in the field of adult education and, in a 
sense, is an answer to those who attack 
correspondence study a la Flexner. 
Although the authors fail to make any 
detailed comparisons between university 
home-study courses and commercial corre- 
spondence schools, it is apparent that the 
work is on a higher plane, the selection 
of students in terms of ability is far more 
effective, and the success of students in 
university home-study work is far greater. 
As a matter of fact, abundant evidence is 
presented to indicate that the effective- 
ness of university correspondence work 
compares favorably with the residence 
cation of the same institutions. The 
students enrolling in university home- 
study courses are, on the average, older 
(28.2 years) than undergraduates; 90 
r cent of them have progressed beyond 
soll years of high-school work at time 
of enrollment (indeed, 24 per cent are 


1The reader should compare the Bittner-Mallory 
findings with those reported by C. Bird and D. G. 
Paterson in Commercial Correspondence Courses and 
the Occupational Adjustment of Men published in 
1934 by the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute, Minneapolis. 
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college graduates); and they are drawn 
from the upper socio-economic levels, 
Evidence is presented to show that the 
mentality of university home-study stu. 
dents compares favorably with the men. 
tality of undergraduates in residence, 
and that their actual achievement in 
course examinations compares favorably 
with the achievement of resident stu- 
dents. Furthermore, student mortality 
does not exceed approximately 30 per 
cent which is another favorable showing 
in comparison with the typical rate of 
mortality among undergraduates. Alto- 
gether, one gains the impression that 
university correspondence-study service 
is meeting a real need in the field of adult 
education and is meeting it in a satis. 
factory manner. 

Space limitations preclude detailed 
review of the remaining topics covered by 
the book. It is eulkvaniate that the 
correspondence-study needs of vast num- 
bers of people in the population who 
do not happen to possess the educational 
abilities of high-school graduates are not 
being met by public educational agencies. 
Believing that the profit motive should 
be divorced from educational service, one 
wishes that public correspondence-study 
programs could be developed to meet 
this large demand. Presumably, uni- 
versities will not go beyond serving a 
university clientéle, and the high schools 
are not likely to develop such a service. 
Presumably we must look to state 
departments of education to meet this 
pressing need. It is comforting to know 
that the Massachusetts Department of 
Education has embarked on such 4 


Donatp G. PaTERSON 
University of Minnesota 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Holiday on Parnassus,” by H. W. 
Whicker, North American Review, Octo- 
ber, 1934-, 

This article might be described aptly 
as advice to college students and good 
advice it is, too. Mr. Whicker speaks 
particularly to the who are 
ust entering college. He goes back in 
his mind and draws for us a verbal 
picture of his college days in 1915, when 
‘there was a fairly stable social order in 
America.” His college days were in 
truth a “holiday on Parnassus.” His 
Alma Mater considered him a man in 
the making and believed that if it pro- 
vided the right atmosphere a healthy 

owth and development would result, 

th within and without. The pro- 
fessors were different, interested more in 
discovering to their pupils the “beauty 
and goodness in life,” and the “calmness 
and repose of intellectual living.” 

Mr. Whicker’s first bit of advice to 
the youth is to pay no attention to those 
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who speak of the sins and crimes of the 
younger generation. He points out that 
the generation before the now young has 
not done so well in keeping to the paths 
of righteousness as the newspapers show 
daily, and the advertising campaigns 
wherein spurious products are offered, 
and indeed, the whole political story of 
the past ten years or more. 

e crash of 1929 brought about great 
chan.es in the American home. Parents 
shifted the responsibility of their children 
to the schools, and the educational 
system which had to take care of these 
children was forced into a system of mass 
production for which it was neither 
anxious nor fitted, and as a consequence 
the schools are a combination of “public 
nursery and factory.” 

Mr. Whicker tells the youth of today 
not to plan their careers when they enter 
college. He believes that it is best to 
turn the student loose, let him wander 
until the “faith in himself that nature 
has implanted . . . will have the final 
say in both his being and doing.” 


The New 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The new MER- 
RIAM-WEBSTER, 
now ready, is the 
most important 
contribution to edu- 
cational equipment 
in twenty-five years 


Easy to use and its 
encyclopedic treat- 
ment of thousands 
of topics makes it 
indispensable to all. 


Webster’s 
New International 
Dictionary Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of 
new words, 12,000 terms illustrated, Thousands of en- 
cyclopedic articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 
biographical entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


the January 1935 issue of 


THE 
LIBRARY 
QUARTERLY 


offers: 


Conditions Affecting the Use of the Col- 
lege Library. 
By E. W. McDiarmid 


The Care and Storage of Manuscripts in 
the Huntington Library 


By H.C. Schulz 


The Need for a Comprehensive Check-list 
Bibliography of American State Publications 


By A. F. Kuhlman 


$5.00 the year 
single copies $1.25 
The University of Chicago Press 
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Bulletin of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, edited by Robert L. Kelly. 
Issued four times a year. Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. Annual subscription, $3.00. 
The Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting (1934): “The Search for Values.” Annual 


Outstanding Publications 
in the Field of the 


American Reports of Officers and Permanent Commissions. 

“Testing for Values in Education”; New Programs of 

Coll the Accrediting Agencies. Minutes, Active Members, Con- 
ollege stitution. 176 pp. $2.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, 
by Edward Safford Jones. Association of American Colleges. $2.50. 
Comprehensive Examination Questions Used in the Social 
Sciences, by Edward Safford Jones. An essential supplement to 
Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the 
same author. Association of American Colleges. $1.25. 

Architectural Planning of the American College, by J. Fredrick 
wre and Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 

ork. $2.00. 


College Instruction in Art, by Archie M. Palmer and Grace Holton. Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. $1.00. 


Music in the American College, by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation 
of non-professional offerings in ,) selected institutions under a subvention from the 
Carnegie Corporation. To be published in 1935. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges - 111 Fifth Ave., New York 


= 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION HANDBOOK 
FOR 1934 


edited by Robert L. Kelly and Ruth E. Anderson 


Statistics of approximately 800 church-related colleges and 
universities, junior colleges, theological seminaries, training and 
secondary schools. 

A comprehensive list of Protestant teachers of Bible, religion, 
and religious education. 

The latest standards of the accrediting agencies. 

Names and addresses of about fifteen hundred religious workers 
with students. 


And other features which have made the HANDBOOK the out- 
standing reference work in the field of denominational education. 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$1.25 paper $2.00 cloth 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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Alt articles are indexed under the first principal word in the title 
and also under the surname of the author which is printed in 


large and small capitals. 


Books reviewed are listed under the author’s 


name only; (R) indicates a book review; and the name of the reviewer 
is alsoin parentheses. All departments are indexed for inclusive pages. 


January..... 1- 60 April...... 
February.... 61-116 May...... 
March...... 117-174 June...... 


Adams, Walter H., The Placement of Students in 
Teaching Positions as Carried on by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions—Including Normal Schools, 
Teachers Colleges, Colleges, and Universities (R), 
(J. G. Umstattd), 287-88 

Administration of Research during the Depression, 
The, Lotus D. Coffman, 1-6 

Alumni Relations, Robert L. Williams, 327-31 

American Association of Engineers, Vocational 
Guidance in Engineering Lines (R), (L. S. Foltz), 
113 

American Council on Education, Measurement and 
Guidance of College Students (R), (Edward S. 
Jones), 288-89 

American Lutheran Conference, Committee Rep- 
resenting the Higher Educational Institutions, 
Studies in Lutheran Higher Education (R), 348 

Anthony, Alfred Williams, editor, More and Better 
Wills: Testementary Benefactions (R), (Anson 
Phelps Stokes), 286-87 


Bailey, S. H., International Studies in Great Britain 
(R), (Edward R. Murrow), 227-28 

Bartlett, Willard W., Education for Humanity: 
the Story of Otterbein College (R), (John Dale 
Russell), 405 

Bennett, M. E., College and Life (R), (D. H. 
Gardner), 112 


Bittner, Walton S., and Mallory, Hervey F., 
Universit Teaching by Mail (R), (Donald G. 
Paterson), 511-12 


Better English, Sada A. Harbarger and William 
H. Hildreth, 148-54 

Bildersee, Adele, State Scholarshi 
Hunter College of the City of 
(E. R. Wood), 115-16 

Blue Print for a Department, L. A. King, 197-201 
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. -175-232 October..... 349-406 
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..291-348 December. ..465-514 


Bovucuer, Cuauncey S., The Measurement Busi- 
ness, 465-74 

—s James Henry, The Oriental Institute (R), 

A. Speiser), 173-74 

Carl The Reading o 
hensive Examination in English 
Russell), 460 

Bropy, ALEXANDER, A Legal Problem, 433-35 

Brown, H. A., Curriculum Revision in a Teachers’ 
College, 490-96 

Brown, KennetH Irvinc, A One-Course Study 
Plan, 323-26 

Bucknell’s Question, Willard E. Uphaus, 485-89 


Challenge of the Depression, The, Lewis A. 
Maverick, 66-68 

Chambers, M. M., editor, The Second Yearbook of 
School Law (R), 2 

Sources of University Endowment, John 

rime, 125-28 

Charles William Eliot Centennial, The, Luther E. 
Warren, 129-32 

C[uarters], W. W., Editorial Comments, 53-54, 
109-10; 167-68; 225-26; 341-423 358-59; 507-508 

CuRISTENSEN, Joun C., An Efficient Business 
Administration, 17-23 

Capp, R., The College Charter, 79-87 

Corrman, Lorvus "D., The Administration of 
Research during the “Depression, 1-6 

Coffman, Lotus D., State University: Its Work and 
Problems (R), (H. W. Chase), 460-61 

Co.teman, P. Evans, Forms of Business Education, 

367-72 

Cds Charter, The, Gordon R. Cla 

College 4 1934, A, Malcolm S. M 
314-2 

Oe, Ruth, Scholastic Behavior of a Selected 
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Group of Undergraduate Home Economics Stu- 
dents (R), (Wylle B. McNeal), 59-60 

Contention, A, G. H. Estabrooks, 365-66 

Converse, Paut D., The Work of the College 
Professor, 299-304 

Co-ordinating Counseling Procedures, E. G. William- 
son and D. G. Paterson, 75-78 

Coutter, Cuartes W., The Present Challenge, 
355-64 

C[owey], W. H., Editorial Comments, 281-84; 
399-401 

Cow.ey, W. H., Organizing the Non-academic 
Personnel for Economy, 35-41 

Criticisms of Higher Education, Walter Crosby 
Eells, 187-89 

Curriculum Revision in a Teachers’ College, H. A. 
Brown, 490-96 


Degrees Conferred by Private Institutions, John 
H. McNeely, 436-42 

Doicu, Epwarp Mastery in College, 
121-24 

Duncan, Juutan S., Medical Education Costs, 
69-74 

Duties of the Deans of Men, D. H. Gardner, 191-96 


Eckert, Rutu E., Intellectual Maturity, 478-84 

Economies in Plant Operation, J. D. Phillips, 30-34 

Editorial Comments, 5 3-5 4; 109-10; 167-68; 225-26; 
281-84; 341-42; 390-401; 458-59; 507-508 

Educational Articulation, T. R. McConnell, 253-58 

Wa.tter Crossy, Criticisms of Higher 
Education, 187-89 

Efficient Business Administration, An, John C. 
Christensen, 17-23 

Ellwood, Charles A., Methods in Sociology (R), 
(Edmund deS. Brunner), 463-64 

Estasrooks, G. H., A Contention, 365-66 


Forms of Business Education, P. Evans Coleman, 
Fraternity Choices, Karl W. Onthank, 422-25 


Garpner, D. H., Duties of the Deans of Men, 
191-96 

Gee, Wilson, Social Science Research Organization 
in American Universities and Colleges (R), (A. C. 
Krey), 

German Higher Education and National Socialism, 
William Reitz, 407-13 

Governing Board, The, Charles A. Maney, 373-76 

Graduate Work in the Fine Arts, Charles R. Morey, 
291-98 

Com, William S., editor, Needed Readjustments in 

igher Education (R), (W. W. Cook), 403-405 

GreenteaF, WattTeR J., Higher Education in 
1934, 61-65 

—— Ernest R., Marriage (R), (Judith Clark), 
59-57 


Haccerty, M. E., A New Plan for Accrediting, 
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Better English, 148-54 
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Neureiter, 264-70 
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Hutcuins, Rosert M., The Organization of a 
University, 349-54 


Improving Students’ Reading, Ruth Strang, 426-32 

Individualization Program, An, Ernest H. Shideler, 
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Insurance as a Source of University Endowment, 
John H. Prime, 247-52 

Intellectual Maturity, Ruth E. Eckert, 478-84 
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Legal Problem, A, Alexander Brody, 433-35 
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Lioyp-Jones, EstHer, Personnel Administration, 
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Lye, Guy R., A Regional Loan System, 475-77 
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